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DECORATION-DAY. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


© BLossomING-TIMe, make no delay ; 

Paint the swift hours the while they stay; 
Let catkins of the willow lead 

The way for each fair flowering weed, 
For red keys of the maple-tree, 

For tender winged anemone ; 

Let leaf and bud and grass betray 

That April brightens into May. 


With violets all our ways enrich ; 

Plant the wild crocus in its niche; 

Deep in the tangled woods awhile 

Let the shy tinted May-flower smile. 
Hasten from out your beds of mould, 

© fair spring blossoms manifold, 

And lend your sweetness and your bloom 
To gild the shadow of the tomb. 
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VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mussrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harrer’s WeeKkiy, Hanrerr’s Bazar, and 


ITARPEeR’s MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W kKKLY and Bazax previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

No. 136, published Fune 6, will contain a beau- 
tiful double-page illustration showing the brilliant 
scene that takes place annually in Brooklyn, New 
York, when the vast army of little folks connected 
with the Sunday-schools of that city turn out for 





May 23, contains an unusual variety of interest: 
ing reading matter and well-adapted illustrations, 

Besides the ever-popular serial, “ Mr, Stubbs’s 
Brother,” there are three entertaining short stories 
—* Zhe Mountain Dwarf,” by Miss ANNIE L. 
Beicuer ; “ Zhe Children’s Fourney,” by Mr. 
Davip Ker; and “ The Boys’ Zea Party,” by 
Mrs. S. C. MORRISON. 

There is an admirable article by SHERWOOD 
Ryst, entitled “ The Victims of the Arctic Seas,” 
accompanied by a spirited illustration, showing the 
scene aboard the School-ship “ St. Marys” when 
the account of the death of their old leader, CoM- 
MANDER Dk LONG, was read to the boys. MRs. 
ELLA RODMAN CHURCH contributes an interest- 
ing article, entitled “ Some Diamond Stories” ; 
and Aunt Marjorie Precept has some sage advice 
to give on the subject of “ Picnics.” 

The boys and girls will be glad to see the elab- 
orate portrait given of the baboon Peter,” Fumbo’s 
successor at the Zoological Gardens in London, 
and to hear what Mx. Exvwaxp I. SteEvENSON 
has to tell them about the toothache from which he 
recently suffered. Then there is an “ Astronom- 
tcal Acrostic Puszle,” by MR. GRORGE FOLsoM, 
which will afford them a great deal of entertain- 
ment, 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW SERIAL. 


A new serial story by this popular novelist, en- 
titled 
“KEPT IN THE DARK,” 


is begun in HARPER’S WEEKLY for May 27. 





Ie Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with an extensive variely of 
full-sized patterns, illustrations, and descriptions 
of Ladies’ Travelling Dresses and Wrappings ; 
Summer Street, House,and Country Suits ; Lace, 
Silk, and Satin Mantles ; Girls’ Dresses ; Boys’ 
Sailor Suits ; Gentlemen's Smoking Jackets ; vari- 
ous Travelling Conveniences, such as Valises with 
Dressing-Cases, Card- Tables, Footstools, Folding 
Mirrors, Pillows, Medicine Cases, ete., ee. ; and 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 








LETTERS. 
TYNE great giant Progress, who strides 
across this narrow world, may perhaps 
be beating a path for the Millennium. But 
many a deep-rooted growth of past custom 
and pleasant memory goes down beneath 
his clumsy tread meantime. And one of 
those which we can least afford to spare is 
the old-fashioned habit of letter-writing. 
For the brief bulletins of health, intention, 
or prosperity with which we now propi- 
tiate curiosity or kindness are no more let- 
ters than the scrappy information of hand- 
books 1s learning. 
Now that distance is annihilated by steam, 











electricity, and cheap postage, there is no 
longer the same necessity for detailed and 
regular correspondence which once made 
familiar epistles the chief intercourse be- 
tween absent friends. The time bas passed 
when clever people sat down to a letter as 
to a monumental labor, framing the sen- 
tences with rhetorical care, putting in all the 
good things which attention could prig and 
memory hoard, and producing a “ progeny” 
of smartness, to be handed about by its re- 
ceiver from friend to neighbor till the worn 
folds fell apart. The letter-writer of those 
days had the incentive and reward of author- 
ship, fame, and admiration, however local 
and limited. Now his missive is as short- 
lived as the poet’s snow-flake, a moment 
white, then melts forever in the grate, dis- 
missed to that holocaust with the valedic- 
tion, “ Thank Fortune, that is answered !” 

But between the ponderous correspond- 
ence of the Grandisonian epoch and the 
flimsy brevities which bear the form but not 
the soul of letters surely there is a service- 
able medium. It is not an excuse for the 
neglect of letter-writing to say that the 
newspapers furnish the social world with 
all its news and gossip, making it folly to 
repeat what has been better said. A cen- 
tury aud a half ago Porr wrote to Duchess 
Saran: “What can I say to your Grace? 
You think the same things, read the same 
books, like the same people, that Ido.” Yet 
he contrives to send her a charming epistle, 
with nothing in it of merchantable value, 
a very whipped-syllabub of a billet, but 
breathing such interest in all her affairs, 
such unexpressed praise of herself, such a 
sense of the worth of her friendship, as must 
have warmed the very sickness of even her 
impenetrable heart. 

Just as we show pleasure in a friend’s 
presence, we should show a remembrance 
of that pleasure, a solicitude for his well- 
being, in his absence. It is not enough to 
be fond and faithful. Friendship implies 
courtesy as well, and demands the visible 
sigus of fondness and faithfulness. As a 
mere matter of good-breeding, the writing 
of letters should be made an essential part 
of our various codes of behavior. The few 
pleasant sentences which make the reader 
feel that he is missed and valued cost little 
time and trouble in the writing, and come, 
perhaps, into a mood which sets an unfore- 
seen value upon them. 

In fact, it may almost be said that most 
friends meet more nearly and more really in 
letters than in speech. Sensitive and reti- 
cent people can not speak of themselves, can 
not utter their deepest experience, to the 
most attentive ears. The meeting which 
they meant to make so close an interchange 
of thought and feeling turns into a common- 
place talk about persons. But in the phan- 
tom-like presence, the shadowy nearness, 
which writing compels, it, is easy to speak 
of what the silent listener longs to hear. It 
is possible to approach that intimacy of 
knowledge, that sympathy of aim, which 
true friendship demands. 

When long intervals of silence fall be- 
tween friends who love each other, but who 
seldom meet, they are always at a disadvan- 
tage when they come together once more. 
Each has changed, of course, gone on with 
interests, plans, purposes, of which the oth- 
er has no mental chart. Each speaks to a 
hearer who has not the clew to his exact 
thought. Sometimes the two are so sympa- 
thetic, so large-minded and fair, that they 
can take all things for granted, and go on 
as if there had been no long hiatus of com- 
munication. But usually each fails to say 
quite what he meant. A tone, a fleeting 
expression of countenance, warns him that 
he is not understood. So the talk grows 
superficial, the meetings grow casual, and 
presently the cherished confidant is but the 
valned acquaintance. 

Probably more delightful friendships have 
lapsed into indifference, or at least into des- 
uetude, through neglect of punctual letter- 
writing than through all other causes. And 
it is a great pity. For the best that is in 
us answers to a true friendship, and there is 
no means of grace which can less well be 
spared. 

Seen on its sentimental side, therefore, 
letters to friends become a duty. But friend- 
ship pardons many affronts which indiffer- 
ence can not forgive. And letters of civil- 
ity should be even more punctiliously sent. 
No note asking for information of any sort 
which it is in our power to give—an address, 
a “ character,” a direction—ought to be left 
unanswered over a single post, if it be pos- 
sible, at whatever cost of trouble, to reply. 
Of course all invitations or ceremonial no- 
tices of whatever kind should be acknow- 
ledged at once. If an acquaintance came 
into the room and asked or told us what 
these letters convey or inquire, we should 
reply instantly and politely, with whatever 
grace of hospitality we possessed. The note 
is merely the removed voice, and to post- 
pone an answer is a rude pretense of not 
hearing its civil speech. 








Of course every well-bred person knows 
these things. But the number of well-bred 
persons who sin against knowledge is legion. 
There is a tacit understanding that a letter 
must take its chance of attention, while 
other courtesies are imperative. But this 
meanness is all the shabbier because its vic- 
tims must bethe absent. And before the new 
broom of good resolutions pertaining toa new 
year is quite worn out, it would be well to 
sweep the habit of neglecting letters into 
the growing dust heap. 





{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXVIIL 

White this little drama was being enacted on 
the one side of the house, Rose and Pierre, with 
the German nurse, had walked off to the Park. 
It was their greatest pleasure to have a long stroll 
together, and to visit the little lions was to Pierre 
rapture indescribable. 

Many of her fashionable friends saw Rose as 
she walked and chatted with Pierre, and thought 
her a very deep, deep girl. 

“How she does affect the quite too innocently 
natural, does she not?” said Sidonie Devine. 
“She is quite too too, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Morella; “all that is gotten 
up for Jack, you know. She is sure to meet him 
outat the Park. All the young men are going out 
just now for their afternoon ride, and she knows 
walking gives her a color,” 

Rose walked on unconscious of criticism, full 
of deep and troubled thoughts, and only half an- 
swering Pierre’s questions. 

“ What are you thinking of, Rose ?” said Pierre. 
“You are not so pleasant as you are sometimes.” 

“T was thinkiug of myself, Pierre,” said she, 
apologetically, “and people are never pleasant 
when they are thinking of themselves.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t think of yourself. I wish 
you would tell me a story,” said Pierre. 

“ Well, once there was a man,” said Rose. And 
then she began to think with terror of the Hon. 
Hathorne Mack. 

“ Well, what did he do?” said Pierre. 

“ Well, he said he would meet us up by the ani- 
mals,” said Rose, her mind travelling off to the 
detective. And then she corrected herself, and 
said, “ I can not tell you a good story to-day out of 
my head, but I will repeat to you the ‘ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.’” 

So, as they were in the midst of that delightful 
story of the rats, they reached the home of the 
larger quadrupeds, and forgot their small deer. 

Rose was in the midst of an eloquent descrip- 
tion of the tiger, his habits and his blood-thirsty 
proclivities, when a man came sauntering along 
carelessly. 

“You dropped your handkerchief, miss,” said 
he, respectfully, and he handed her a fine white 
handkerchief. 

She was about to refuse the gift, when a sec- 
ond look told her that Decker stood before her. 

“ Look at the initials in the corner, and tell me 
whose they are. This handkerchief was found in 
the pocket of the domino.” 

Rose looked and read “ R. E. M.” in embroider- 
ed capitals. Just as she had done so she looked 
up, and saw Jack Townley looking at her from 
another part of the room. 

“Thank you,” said she, with ready composure, 
to the detective, who looked now like a quiet 
man of fashion. “I suppose I dropped it at the 
door,” 

The detective melted into thin air, and disap- 
peared. 

Jack Townley had seen Rose blush, and a cu- 
rious suspicion took hold of him. “ Is she nothing 
but a universal coquette ?” said he. 

But Rose took the hand of Pierre, and walked 
on to the lions, nodding to Mr. Townley as she 
did so. 

“] saw you come in, and I took the liberty of 
following, although my horse does not like the 
odor of these gentlemen,” said the young beau, 
as he tapped his riding boot. 

“T did not expect to meet a jeunesse dorée in 
here,” said Rose, laughing. “ Pierre and I have 
it all to ourselves generally,” said she. 

“T feared a man was speaking to you who had 
no right to,” said Jack, rather foolishly, “so I 
came over to offer my protection.” 

“Only somebody picked up my handkerchief,” 
said Rose. 

Now Jack Townley looked into the pure face 
of Rose, and knew instinctively that she was not 
telling him the whole truth. His wide experi- 
ence of women had taught him that there are 
two kinds of innocence—one that is absolutely 
ignorant of evil, and therefore always suspected ; 
another, with the clearest possible knowledge of 
its existence, and yet with a horror and contempt 
of it. He had admired the freshness and ingen- 
uous delicacy of this girl’s mind. It always im- 
pressed him, but to-day he began to doubt it. 
Was she a dissembler, as good an actress off the 
stage as she was on it? He knew how dangerous 
to a young girl in New York was the innocent 
ignorance of the first sort, and although it was 
none of his business, Jack determined to say a 
word or two. 

“That man should have handed you the hand- 
kerchief without speaking to you,” said he. 

Rose turned toward him, and read the thought 
in his eyes. 

“JT am destined to do the wrong thing and to 
be misunderstood in New York,” said she. “If 
any of our friends saw me in here with you, they 
would say I had come to meet you; so let us 
walk out.” 

There was so much dignity in her mood as she 
took the child’s hand and led him away from the 
little lions that Jack Townley bowed, and abso- 
lutely blushed. 





“T have a message for you, Miss Rose—a mes- 
sage from Sir Lytton Leycester. May I give it to 
you here?” Rose allowed Pierre to pull her back 
to the dear neighborhood of the little lions. “ He 
asks why you have forgotten him,” said Townley. 

Now came the deep torrent of blood up to her 
face. He had not written her a word—he whose 
whispered words had been so sweet, he whose 
love had seemed so true—and he had sent her 
this insulting message ! 

“Tell him that I have had every reason to for- 
get him,” said she, proudly drawing herself up. 
“That is my message to Sir Lytton.” 

The skies looked gray and cold as she walked 
home with Pierre. Her laughter was forced and 
unnatural, and dropping him at his own door, she 
walked home to have an hour of sad meditation 
before dinner. 

She was to go to a large dinner that evening, 
and Martha came in to dress her. 

“Your aunt would like to speak to you, miss,” 
said she, as Rose stood before her, all radiant in 
a white grenadine with violets. 

Rose went into her aunt’s bedroom, and was 
shocked to see how ill Mrs. Trevylyan looked. 

“Are you worse, dear aunt?” said Rose, 

“T fear I am, dear—not so well; but don’t be 
anxious. How perfectly that dress fits you! 
Rose, did you know that Miss Marjoribanks had 
gone for a few days to Princeton? She tells me 
she fears that she has the diphtheria; and she 
was very good to propose going.” 

Something struck Rose as with an arrow, The 
handkerchief! the initials !- She had forgotten the 
incident in the hurry and the agitation which fol- 
lowed. Kissing her aunt good-night, she ran up 
to her own room again, and took out the handker- 
chief from the pocket of her Ulster, where she had 
thrust it. “R.E.M.” There was no doubt of it. 
She remembered well seeing Miss Marjoribanks 
carry such fine handkerchiefs with beautiful 
French embroidery. 

She went to the dinner, as many a belle goes to 
a dinner, hiding a trouble in her heart. Was 
Marjoribanks a traitor? Was she mixed up in 
this dreadful business? It was hard to believe 
it, for she had always so protected her against 
Hathorne Mack. How strange it seemed to her 
at the dinner! Every one was talking of Hathorne 
Mack. 

“ Oh, he is very rich, as riches go. He has just 
bought a silver mine,” said young Shepherd. 

“T see that he is in Washington to-day,” said 
Browne. “ Buying a Senator, I suppose.” 

“Oh, what are you talking about ?” said anoth- 
er. ‘He has been on ’Change all day. See the 
Evening Rover. It is full of his operations.” 

“ A clever man, and an honest man that,” said 
Shepherd. 

“An honest man!” said a voice down the ta- 
ble. “I take issue there. I have my doubts 
about that transfer of the silver mine.” 

“Don’t speak them, if you have,” said Shep- 
herd. “ He is too rich to be criticised.” 

“He is very charitable,” said Mrs. Mortimer. 
“He has given me eight thousand dollars for my 
‘Home for One-armed Plasterers.’ ” 

“Oh, that is very noble!” said Sidonie Devine. 

“ Yes, so generous!” said Mrs. Morella. “ And 
we like his dear little sister so very much—pretty 
little Mrs. Philippeau. Louisa Rigton was rather 
down on her at one time, and said she had known 
her at school, where she was not at all liked, but 
now Louisa Rigton is hand and glove with her, and 
insists on her name being everywhere. I think 
she is to give her influence to the ball for the 
One-armed Plumbers, by-the-way, which is a much 
better charity, you know ; for plumbing is so very 
much less healthy than plastering, Mrs. Morti- 
mer.” 

“T think,” said Jack Townley, “that you are 
getting the brother and sister pitted against each 
other, are you not ?” 

“It was so good of the Hon. Hathorne Mack to 
educate that sister. He is a model of the do- 
mestic virtues—is he not, Miss Rose ?”’ asked Mr. 
Shepherd. 

As this talk floated around her, Rose thought 
of the scenes through which she had lately pass- 
ed. She thought of the selfish wretch who had 
traded on her fears and on her love for her fa- 
ther. She realized how wonderful a thing was the 
tragedy and comedy of society, and how truly the 
fight was behind masked batteries. And she sat 
and laughed and ate and talked, covering up the 
grief that consumed her. For now the conversa- 
tion took up Sir Lytton Leycester, and with its 
usual accuracy society discussed him. 

“T hear that he is engaged to his cousin, a 
great heiress,” said Shepherd. 

“Oh!” “ Ah, indeed !” said everybody. 

“T knew that long ago,” said Sidonie Devine. 
“He told me he thought he ought to marry her: 
their estates join.” 

The exceeding bitterness that maketh the heart 
sick had now fully seized upon Rose, and she was 
glad to hear her hostess give the signal for rising. 
Yet she had made no sign, and not even the sensi- 
tive cheek spake the feelings which came crowding 
toherheart, Doubt and dread are the precursors 
of despair ; we can bear any certainty better than 
an uncertainty, Rose had entered the dreadful 
realm of suspense. 

When she went home she slept little. All the 
story of Marjoribanks was beginning to unfold 
itself. This person, all propriety and gentleness, 
full of kindness, this teacher of youth, was, then, 
a traitor, a fiend in disguise, who had been using 
the most dastardly and barbarous of all disguises 
in order to—do what? That as yet Rose could 
not understand. There was no tangible motive, 
no possible solution, to her mind, 

The shadows began to creep over the young 
girl’s mind, and sleep came to her relief. The 
next day brought Mr. Decker, and later a war- 
rant came which enabled him to search the pa- 
pers of Miss Marjoribanks. As we know, she 
had thrown him off the track, and although he 
suspected that she had had other and ulterior 
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motives of gain. and of plunder, it was enough to 
make him forever ashamed of himself that he had 
not caught her on the one count of the surrepti- 
tious change of dominoes, the visit to the ball, 
and of her various past misdemeanors. She had 
disappeared, and the world, although it might 
find the Hon. Hathorne Mack, would have some 
trouble in ever finding again Ethel Marjoribanks. 
[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S BUSINESS SUITS. 


FPUE clothing worn by men during business 

hours, when travelling, and in the morning 
generally, is made of “Scotch mixtures,” as the 
rough cloths are called, or else of smooth Eng- 
lish cloth with black ground on which are small 
colored dots or figures. Dark mixtures are 
most fashionable, but young men are wearing ca- 
det blue, or the English green that is also blue. 
Small checks, dots, and small figures are well 
worn, but plaids are not used, The entire suit 
is cut from one piece of cloth. The coat is the 
single-breasted English shape that buttons one 
button very high, and then slopes away; it is of 
medium iength. The vest is also very high, cov- 
ering all the shirt front but the small space at 
the top concealed by the scarf; it has a notched 
collar, and is single-breasted, as indeed all vests 
now are. The shapely trousers fit the legs close- 
ly, but the best tailors do not make the very tight 
pantaloons occasionally seen on the street. For 
summer suits blue or black Scotch Cheviots take 
the place of the flannel suits formerly used. 
These are made with sack coats that button ei- 
ther one or four buttons, and which also roll back 
and show a high vest beneath. There are suits 
of light gray English cassimere in indistinct 
checks, with threads of red or blue made for 
young men, while for those who wear mourning 
are suits of black Cheviot. 

Another morning suit that is more dressy than 
the regular business suit has a black or dark blue 
diagonal cloth coat called the four-button cut- 
away coat, because it is made to button four but- 
tons, and is thence sloped away. The vest of the 
same cloth is also high, with single breast and 
notched collar. The trousers are of medium 
light English cassimere, showing stripes of the 
new English green, with perhaps some very dark 
brown threads, or else the darkest navy blue shade 
prevails. 

DRESS SUITS. 


The day dress suit for afternoon weddings, 
luncheons, all day receptions, day visits, and for 
church, has the Prince Albert frock-coat of black 
or invisible blue diagonal cloth, or that with the 
new corkscrew weaving. The high single-breasted 
vest is of the same cloth, and the trousers are of 
the new English cassimere just described. An 
effort has been made to introduce with this suit 
the spotted fanciful vests now so popular in Lon- 
don, but this has met with little success. The 
evening dress suit for dinners and entertainments 
—and never to be donned in the daytime—has a 
swallow-tail coat and vest of lustrous black broad- 
cloth. The coat is cut to roll very low, and has 
silk facing. The vest also rolls low to match the 
coat, buttons three buttons, and is ornamented 
with a line of very fine embroidery of black nee- 
dle-work, representing a vine or a serpentine line, 
on the collar, pockets, and its lower edge; a fine 
cord also finishes the edges of the coat and vest. 
The close-fitting trousers are of west-of-England 
doeskin of the same jet black hue, and the side 
seams are finished with a cord. White vests are 
not worn with these suits, and, indeed, like the 
white duck trousers once so popular, are now 
searcely seen. 

Spring and summer overcoats are sacks, me- 
dium long, single-breasted, with fly fronts, on 
which is silk facing to the edge, or only half-way, 
as the wearer prefers. Very dark gray is the 
most stylish shade. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 


The plain shirt front of three thicknesses of 
linen is still most used both for dress and plain 
occasions, but there is a tendency to return to 
the pleated bosoms formerly worn. One large 
plain gold stud, or a cat’s-eye or other gem, is 
worn in the middle of the bosom instead of three 
smaller stud buttons. Piqué shirt fronts are also 
worn with full dress by some young men of fash- 
ion. Narrow standing collars are most used. 
the newest collars are very slightly “ dog-eared” ; 
others lap slightly without being turned over at 
the corners ; still others have a wide space open 
at the throat; and the English standing collar, 
with wider points turned back, remains in favor. 
Turned-over collars are also very narrow ; some 
of these meet, while others do not, and some are 
more deeply pointed than others. Cuffs are ei- 
ther round or square-cornered, and are made to 
meet—not lap—when fastened by linked buttons. 
Percale shirts have dots, dashes, and bars of col- 
or, and there are many porcelain blue percales 
used with white dots or with Japanese figures. 
Flannel shirts for travelling and for mountain 
wear are of the fine striped French flannels in 
gray and blue shades, The finest silk under-wear 
in new cardinal red or navy blue shades costs $35 
or $40 a suit, while the lower-priced spun silk 
suits are in lighter tan and lavender shades. 
Pale gray-blue is a favorite color for merino 
suits. 

SCARFS, SCARF PINS, ETC. 


The flat-folded and slightly puffed scarfs are 
worn smaller than formerly, yet are large enough 
to cover well the small space of the shirt bos- 
om not concealed by high vests. Very dark sat- 
in grounds with small figures or dots are liked 
for morning scarfs, while lighter shades are used 
for afternoons. The ivory white and biscuit 
scarfs of twilled silk shotted with a color, such 
as terra cotta, peacock blue, or red, are narrowly 
folded to fit in-high vests, and are very stylish 





with day-dress suits. For ordinary wear are the 
knotted scarfs of dark blue twilled foulard of va- 
rious shades very much covered with white fig- 
ures. Grenadines are also made up in small 
knotted scarfs of dark colors, and there are many 
of the Windsor grenadine scarfs, to be tied by the 
wearer. Young men like the four-in-hand scarfs 
of satin an inch and a half wide, and long enough 
to pass around the neck and be tied with a sailor 
knot; this comes in dark blue shades strewn with 
small golden horseshoes, or tiny red feathers, or 
with dashes of white or red. The Derby scarf, 
similar to this, is of white piqué, very long, and 
two inches wide. Other wash scarfs, flatly fold- 
ed, are of white duck, or else of piqué dotted with 
red, blue, or black. For evening dress white cam- 
bric or black satin narrowly folded scarfs are 
still used. New scarf pins have plain surfaces of 
old gold, with gems sunk in them in gypsy style; 
a cat’s-eye or a trefoil of a ruby, sapphire, and 
diamond looks well imbedded in a dull gold sur- 
face. There are also many hammered gold pins 
and copper-tinted silver, and also red gold in clus- 
ters of Japanese circles, or in a true-lovers’ knot, 
or representing an antique jug with incised enam- 
el decoration. The newest linked sleeve-buttons 
are bullet-shaped, of hammered gold or silver. 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 


White linen handkerchiefs have either very 
wide or quite narrow hems, hem-stitched, and 
there are many shown with gay-colored balls and 
outline figures on these hems. Silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs to be worn in breast pockets of over- 
coats are of pale or dark blue, cardinal, or cream- 
color, with a wide hem-stitched hem. 

Balbriggan, silk, and ribbed lisle-thread hosiery 
is shown in very dark colors and black, entirely 
plain, or else lightly clocked, or with very fine 
stripes around the foot. Very dark blue, fawn, 
tan-color, and drab are favorite colors, and dark 
cardinal is still worn, Peacock blue and peacock 
green silk socks are worn in plain colors, and 
with contrasting stripes or perpendicular lines of 
embroidery on the ankles and instep. Black Bal- 
briggan socks with very fine white dots are pop- 
ular both for men in mourning and those who 
are not; navy blue Balbriggans have similar spots. 


SHOES, 


The pointed toes and toe-caps seen on fashion- 
able shoes are made against the advice of the 
best shoemakers, who say they not only cause 
pain when worn, but permanently injure the 
shape of the foot. The fancy for these shoes is 
brought about by wearing tight trousers that mag- 
nify the apparent size of the foot, but sensible 
men, who do not adopt extreme styles, wear me- 
dium rounded toes and shoes that are longer than 
the feet. Street shoes are buttoned gaiters of 
calf-skin with lighter square-edged soles, instead 
of the heavy English soles worn in the winter ; 
the heels are low and square. Dress gaiters have 
mat kid tops with patent-leather goloshes ; they 
are buttoned on the side, and have low heels. 
Pumps of patent-leather are less used, but are 
liked by youths and very young men for dancing, 
and by older men for house slippers, Oxford 
ties for summer are made of calf-skin. For the 
sea-shore glazed or enamelled leather is best, as 
moisture does not affect it, while calf-skin loses 
its gloss when damp. House slippers are of mo- 
rocco, with patent-leather across the instep. 
Hunting shoes with hob-nails in the soles have 
extra wide soles to protect the uppers from the 
rocks. Russet leggings with buckles are worn 
with the knickerbocker trousers of hunting suits. 


HATS, 


Dress hats for spring are of pearl gray cassi- 
mere, with a bell crown five and a half inches 
high, and round curved English brim that is near- 
ly two inches wide. The felt hat for business 
and general wear is an English Derby larger than 
those lately worn; the crown is five and a fourth 
inches high, and the rolled brim is two inches 
and an eighth in width. Cocoa brown is the styl- 
ish color, and there are navy blue and English 
green Derbys imported to match suits. Ameri- 
can Derby hats have more tapering crowns, and 
are not so high as the English shapes ; they come 
in pearlcolor, black, and brown. Travelling hats 
made in London are of Cheviots in small checks 
or with mixed grounds, made with gores that 
curve to form a Derby crown; they are soft and 
have shapely rolled brims that are also soft, so 
that the hat can be put in the pocket or crushed 
without harm. Lawn tennis hats of soft felt, 
with low crowns and brims rolled all around, are 
shown in red, white, or blue felt, and there are 
larger hats of red moiré figured felt for ladies to 
wear when playing tennis. 

VARIETIES. 

Lawn tennis suits of flannel in light stripes, 
checks, or broken plaids are made with a Nor- 
folk jacket and knickerbocker trousers. The 
belted jacket is single-breasted, with two box 
pleats in front and back, and a high notched col- 
lar. These are sold ready-made for $15. 

Négligé suits for the house in midsummer are 
made of gray mohair with a sack coat, and with 
wide trousers that have a cord and tassel around 
the waist. 

Smoking and billiard jackets are short sacks 
of checked or plaid English homespun cloth, and 
there are longer dressing-gowns of the same ma- 
terial. Bath wrappers of Turkish towelling are 
shown in gay-colored stripes as well as in white. 

Rugs and lap robes for driving and for travel- 
ling are of soft, fine, and thick Scotch cloths 
with stripes or checks of mustard-color and Eng- 
lish green shades, or sage green with red lines, 
or else regular plaids or clan tartans. 

Hammered copper leads in the shape of flat 
knobs or round balls are on the newest canes of 
malacca, bamboo, or other light wood. Crutch 
tops and knobs of hammered silver are also pop- 
ular heads for walking-sticks, 





English water-proof long coats are shown of 
reversible cloth, different on each side, with rub- 
ber between, 

Gloves are worn at full-dress evening parties, 
but are otherwise a matter of caprice. They are 
worn or omitted at pleasure at day entertain- 
ments, by ushers at weddings, and when paying 
visits. When used, they are fastened by two but- 
tons, and there is a return to lavender gloves with 
embroidery on the backs. Fawn, drab, and tan 
colors are the popular choice. Lisle-thread gloves 
“ tilburied”—that is, with kid in the palms—are 
used for driving. 

Small pins of gold with gold heads, or else with 
tiny pearl or opal heads, are used by young men 
for fastening the bows or loops of their folded 
searfs with dress suits. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
James W. Bett; Samuset Bupp; D. D. Youmans; 
and Graze & McCrerry. 





PERSONAL. 


Berore it was understood that Mr. SarGent, 
the son of Mrs. Joun T. SarGent, of Boston, had 
connected himself with the Madison Square The- 
atre School of Dramatic Art, in New York, the 
students of the Divinity School of Harvard pe- 
titioned Dean Everett, begging that Mr. Sar- 
GENT should be induced to coutinue his connec- 
tion with the university. 

—The sculptor Preston Powers has return- 
ed to America. 

—Since the return of the vessel which carried 
Lieutenant GreELey and Lieutenant Ray to 
their station, a year ago, no communication has 
been had with them. 

—Fe.ix ADLER, the lecturer of the Society for 
Ethical Culture, in New York, has an oval close- 
shaven face, a long firm chin, fine brown hair, a 
well-shaped brow, beginning to be bald, blue 
eyes, large mouth and full lips, a large nose, but 
not of the Hebrew type, and a slight figure. He 
is but thirty-two, and has married a niece of the 
German composer Mrs. GOLDMARCK. 

—The PHILIPse manor- house, the house of 
Mary PHILIPsE, to whom WASHINGTON offered 
his hand and heart in vain, is now the City Hail 
of Yonkers, New York. 

—The dinner given by President ArTHuUR to 
the diplomatic circle was, according to Mr. Ban- 
CROFT, who has dined with every crowned head 
in Europe, the handsomest he ever saw. 

—Mr. JosepH W. Cosurn, who stood beside 
LAFAYETTE at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Bunker Hill Monument, is the oldest master- 
builder in Boston. 

—Miss Fanny McNett, a grandniece of Pre- 
sident Prrrce, is about to marry General Corsg, 
who won a reputation in the late war. 

—Mrs. Don CAMERON is much younger than 
her husband. She wears a Gainsborough hat 
and plumes in the street, setting off her gentle 
type of beauty; in the evening, her décolleté 
dress is without jewels. 

—A new play on the subject of Marte Stuart 
has been written for MarY ANDERSON. 

—It is said that Colonel RocKWELLt is the only 
man now alive who saw the two murdered Presi- 
dents die. 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar has given Commo- 
dore SHUFELDT a Persian carpet and sword, 
which the Senate will probably give him permis- 
sion to accept. 

—A memorial stone has been erected by Dr. 
Cuark.es A. PHeps, of Massachusetts, and WILL 
1AM WALTER PuE ps, of New Jersey, at the grave, 
in Vevay, Switzerland, of their ancestor, Joun 
PHELPS, who died in exile after having acted as 
private secretary to OLIVER CROMWELL, and 
clerk, with ANDREW BouGuHTon, of the court 
which tried and condemned CHAR gs I. 

—The idea of providing for the care of immi- 
grants at Castle Garden, who had previously 
been swindled on their arrival, originated with 
THURLOW WEED thirty years ago. 

—One of the oldest houses on Manhattan Isl- 
and, Colonel Morris’s, known to the present 
generation as the JUMEL mansion, and where 
GEORGE WASHINGTON once lived, is to be sold 
to the highest bidder. 

—Chief-Engineer GzorGe W. MELVILLE, who 
has been searching for the missing boat and 
party of the Jeannette, has bright blue eyes, fair 
skin, weighs ove hundred and ninety, is a skilled 
athlete, and belongs to an old Knickerbocker 
family. 

—EMERSON was not a book-maker, most of his 
essays having been written for the lecture plat- 
form under slow elaboration. He left two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, a good part of which he 
acquired by marriage. He is an example of the 
advantage of having a basis of money as a writer, 
and not being dependent on brains for a support. 

—A small thickset man with dark gray hair is 
Judge Brown, of Winchester, Virginia, who sen- 
tenced Joun Brown of Osawatomie to death. 

—Farming at Reno, Nevada, must be encour- 
aging, when we read that after ploughing a forty- 
acre lot on a hill-side, the other day, the farmer 
was left with the bare rock for his pains, the 
wind having blown away the ploughed land. 
They don’t need to raise the wind out there. 

—The Maryland Historical Society has been 
given for safe-keeping the flag of the Marion 
Rifle Corps, of Baltimore, which corps was or- 
ganized by Larayerre in 1824. 

—A grandson of old Judge Hoar took one of 
the BoyLeston prizes for declamation at Har- 
vard recently. 

—Miss WuITNey’s statue of Miss MARTINEAU, 
which is about to be sent to Florence to be put 
‘into marble, represents her sitting in a garden 
chair on her terrace, her hands folded over a 
manuscript in her lap, a shawl partly draping 
the figure, head lifted, and eyes looking into 
space. The funds for this piece of work, amount- 
ing to fifteen thousand dollars, fifteen hundred 
of which are still wanting, have been contrib- 
uted entirely by women. 

—Forty of the professors of Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, with six women (their wives and daugh- 
ters), chief among the women being Mrs. Stowe 
and Miss ELizaBeTH STUART PHELPS, have pub- 
lished books with a circulation of over a million 
copies. 

—Fresident Barnarp is in favor of the new 
movement for admitting girls to Columbia Col- 
lege. 

—At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society Dr. Hotmezs presented a deed 
of mortgage, dated 1683, of a house in Northamp- 





ton, England, in the handwriting and signature 
of a relative of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, THOMAS 
FRANKLIN, which had been sent him from 
Gloucester, in the old country, by the author of 
the miniature French dictionary. 

—Mr. BURLINGAME Once said, after his return 
from his mission to China, ‘There are twenty 
thousand RaLpa WaLpo Emersons in China.” 

—EAsTMAN JOHNSON is painting two notably 
scholastic portraits, with President Noau Por- 
TER, Of Yule, and Dr. McCosu, president of 
Princeton College, for sitters. 

—Mr. Murat Hatsreap says that Deacon 
RICHARD SMItH’s proposition to stop the mills 
carts delivering milk to infants on Sunday “ out- 
Herods Herop. It would make the massacre 
of the babes of Bethlehem and the regiou round 
about of comparative insigniticance.”’ 

—Mr. W. D. Howe 1s’s handwriting is nerv- 
ous, small, irregular, and prepossessing; so is 
that of Mr. ALprica ; Mr. T. W. Hiaarnson’s is 
what might be called picturesque script, resem- 
bling Ropert Brownine’s; Mrs. BuRNEtTT’s is 
large, rather careless, and unpunctuated; Mr. 
GEorGE W. CABLE’s indicates the closest nicety. 

—A son of W. W. Srory, Mr. WaLpo Srory, 
has two bass-reliefs on exhibition in the Gros- 
venor Gallery, London, one of which, * Paris and 
Helen,”’ is considered as artistic a work as the 
**Hero and Leander’’ of Gipson, 

—Vietor Hugo and His Time, just issued by 
Harper & Brortuers, is made especially at- 
tractive by a large number of engravings from 
drawings by Hueco himself. 

—Miss HAMILTON, the sister of Lady Dufferin, 
was recently married at Constantinople, with a 
gift of a necklace of diamond stars from Lord 
DUFFERIN, and ten bridemaids from the am- 
bassadorial families, among them Mademoiselle 
Moeusin Kuan, daughter of the Persian Minis- 
ter to Constantivople, in Paris dress, with wreath 
of forget-me-nots end veil of tulle. 

—The Princess of Wales and her daughter take 
exercise on the tricycle. 

—The Viear of Down had a rather difficult or 
delicate position to hold, with CHarLes Dar- 
WIN on the one hand, and Sir Jonn Luspock on 
the other, as his nearest neighbors. 

—The Pope’s chamberlain asked Cardinal 
McCasg, when the latter received his hat, 
whether he would be entered as MoCaBe or us 
MaccaBeus. He replied, ‘* Whichever you like, 
so long as you do not write me JuDAs.”’ 

—The new excavations at the Forum and Pan- 
theon were thrown open for the first time on 
the two thousand six hundred and eighty-fifth 
birthday of Rome, when HumpBert and Mar- 
GHERITA Visited them, the ruius being illumina- 
ted with Bengal lights. 

-—A granddaughter of Madame De Stat, the 
Countess d’Haussonville, author of a work on 
Byron, of Robert Emmet, and of Marguerite of 

Valois, has recently died. 

—It is said old King Groreg, Victorta’s 
grandfather, set the fashion of rising during the 
performance of the * Hallelujah Chorus” in Han- 
DEL’s Messiah. 

—But for his two cold baths daily it is thought 
that DARWIN miglit have lived ten years longer. 

—Madame Srrive, the wife of the Russian 
Minister at Washington, is a sculptor, and will 
resume her studies next season. 

—The sister of the Sultan of Turkey, the Prin- 
cess NAIBE, has lately died for love—a disease 
that has not for some time been considered fatal. 

—Almost everything in DARWwIN’s conserva- 
tory, where he found his recreation, was of the 
moss order. One of his experiments was to plant 
a shrub with the roots up, and make it grow, 
showing that light and heat were the most es- 
sential conditions of growth. 

—In the Duchess of Albany’s lace the prefer- 
ence for the daisy is thought likely to turn the 
tide of English favor from the pansy to the dai- 
sy, but in America tie pansy still holds her own, 
Queen MARGHERITA having rather exhausted the 
daisy’s charms. 

—The Browning Society is to present the poet 
on his seventieth birthday with a complete set 
of his own works, which he has never possessed. 
There are to be symbolic designs on the covers, 
suitable to such titles as The Red Cotton Night- 
cap Country and The Blot on the’ Seutcheon. 

—ARTHUR SULLIVAN has left the Pyramids be- 
hind him. It is whispered that one of the char- 
acters in the new GILBERT and SULLIVAN play is 
a Lord Chancellor who, being in love with one 
of his own wards, is under the necessity of get- 
ting his own consent to the union, and proving 
to himself that he is all that fancy paints him. 

—The average female mind fails to compre- 
hend that state of opulence in which lace worth 
a hundred and fifty thousand dollars, as was that 
worn by the Princess BeaTRicg at her brother 
LEOPOLD’s wedding, can be luid by and forgot- 
ten in an old cabinet. 

—The house occupied by SHELLEY, Casa Mag- 
ni, at Sant’ Erenzo, on the Bay of Spezia, sixty 
years ago, and which in his time was so near the 
water that the sea would sometimes burst in the 
door and sweep through the hall into the garden 
behind, is now threatened with destruction by 
the making of a road. 

—Mr. TENNYSON, it is said, has taken the sub- 
ject of Robin Hood for his drama now in Mr. 
Irvine’s hands. 

—A farmer and fruit-grower near Denison, 
Texas, Dr. LAWRENCE WASHINGTON, is the grand- 
nephew of the Father of his Country. 

—A historic house in Boston, which has had 
but one tenant, was never darkened by death 
nor gladdened by the birth of a child, the home 
of WENDELL PHILLIPs for over forty years, be- 
fore which Dom Prepro, KaLakava, and the 
Prince of Wales took off their hats as they drove 
by, is to be demolished on account of the ex- 
tension of an avenue. 

—After being blown fifteen feet into the air 
by a blast, having his raft knocked to pieces in 
the St. Lawrence rapids, assisting also at a boil- 
er explosion on the Hudson, after having been 
twice given up by the doctors, and surviving 
three other accidents, Simon Frazier, who 
fought in the war of 1812, died in Troy recently, 
in his bed, in the Home for Aged Men, at the 
age of one hundred and five. 

—General MgerepITH Reap, our former Min- 
ister at Athens, and who did great service to 
humanity during the siege of Paris, is about to 
publish a work upon life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially in the neighborhood of Geneva, 
with hitherto unpublished portraits. He is a 
great-grandson of Grorce Reap, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
is descended from the Reapgs of Barton Ceurt, 
Brockett Hall, aud Ipsden. 
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Daffodil Design for Chair / 
Back and Seat. 

Tue lovely daffodil, which partici- 
pates in the esthetic admiration for 
yellow flowers which is now raging 
—for the blossoms so long neglected 
for the showy, soulless pelargonium 
—is here arranged to cover the seat 
and back of an antique Chippendale 
chair. It is worked in approximately 
natural coloring on dark green cloth 
in very close rows of stem stitch, and 
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A CHOICE POT-POURKLI. 


VER since we were children, and 
Lou, Carrie, and I the only ones 
of Aunt Betty’s numerous nieces who 
were lucky enough to receive an in- 
vitation for tea with her every Satur- 
day, her china jar had been a bone of 
contention among us, for we all want- 
ed it, and were equally determined to 
have it. 
It was beautiful—enough so to de- 




















Sunrtower Desian ror Manrer Vatance.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


though we can not hold it blameless in point of taste, is so 
conventionally treated as to offend as little as possible against 
the tenets of true art needle-work. 


School Bags.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse pretty South Kensington designs for 
school bags, depicting scenes from familiar fairy 
tales, are worked in outline with silk on écru 
linen duck. The bag itself is 
made of satine — terra - cotta 
red, dark blue, or olive—with 
muslin lining, and the embroid- 


termine a collector to “sell all that he had and possess it”— 
and originally it had been intended as an offering to a Chinese 
officer of position, who suddenly losing both head and rank, the 
jar, by some roundabout way, came into the 
possession of a far-away ancestor, at that time 
living in the East. 

Aunt Betty, with her quaint, old-time fan- 
cies, every season gathered the roses and laven- 
der from her old-fashioned gar- 
den to form the pot-pourri with 
which her jar was always filled ; 
and every Saturday, after the 






















































Fig. 1.—Scnoot Bac.—From the 
South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work, 


Fig. 2.—Scuoot Bac.—From the 
South Kensington Royal School 






















































ery on the linen that 
is set on the lower 
part is in the color of 
the material used for 
the body of the bag. 
A cross or herring- 
bone seam, or zigzag 
in faney stitch, forms 
a narrow border. 


Bellows Covers. 

Figs. 1 and 2, 

Tue pretty bellows 
cover Fig. 1 may be 
made of dark olive or 
dull red satin or cloth, 
embroidered in outline 
stitch with blossoms 
of the periwinkle or 
flax flower, which are 
entangled in a delicate 
cobweb design, work- 
ed in crewel stitch 
with white floss silk. 
In the bellows cover 
Fig. 2 we have the 
“Jeonine” sunflower, 


conventionally treated in yellow and brown with green leaves 
on olive green satin. The centre of the flower is in French 
knots ; the line in the centre of the petals shows where the 
satin stitches start from, thus giving the effect of veining. 
The flower springs from a base of green leaves and yellow lines, 


Blotters.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Turse blotters are both 
faced with plush—Fig. 1 in 
olive brown and Fig, 2 in 
dull russet green. The 
decoration is satin stitch 
embroidery worked with 
gold-colored silk, and Jap- 
anese gold, which does not 
tarnish. Fig. 1, which is 
in ordinary book shape, 
has a continuous border 
inclosing initials, while Fig. 
2, which is mounted on a 
heavy base and opens back- 
ward, has simple floral cor- 
ners and a straight ruling. 


Fig. 1.—Periwinkie Desicn ror 
Bettows Cover.—From the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle -Work. 
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Needle-Work. 























Fig. 2.—Sunriowrer Desten For 
Bettows Cover.—From the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 








of Art Needle-Work, 


room had its weekly 
sweeping, dusting, and 
airing, the jar was open- 
ed, and the contents 
stirred thoroughly, giv- 
ing out a delicate fra- 
grance that made one 
think of Araby the 
Blest. Just where she 
learned to concoct this 
delicate yet, penetrating 
perfume was a matter 
of speculation, but it 
was generally believed 
that the recipe had 
been brought by this 
same ancestor from 
some Eastern country ; 
and years after, when 
Aunt Betty had passed 
away, we found our sur- 
mise to have been cor- 
rect, for the original 
recipe, now yellow with 
age and worn with 
much handling, was 
found among her trea- 


sures, carefully marked with date and lines to show that both 
it and the jar were brought together, in the cramped, almost il- 
legible writing of her later days, stating she wished both to 
come to me, as being, in her opinion, “ the only one of the three 
so anxious to obtain it who would use the one in filling the other.” 


So, when the wealth of 
June roses is at hand, I take 
a tall glass jar with a tight 
cover, in which I mix the 
compound that is to give 
us a whiff of summer all 
through the dreary winter, 
when we have only a re- 
membrance of its fragrance. 

Selecting only those flow- 
ers that are full of perfume, 
such as the Malmaison, Di- 
jon, the old-fashioned dam- 
ask and cabbage roses, and 
gathering them in the mid- 
dle of the day, when neither 
rain nor dew is upon them, 
remove carefully the petals 
and heart from each stem 




















Fig. 1.—Buorrer.—From the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 


Sunflower Design for Mantel Valance. 

Tus valance is a conventionalized sunflower de- 
sign, and may be entirely in appliqué of velvet or 
plush, or the leaves only applied, and the-disk of 
flowers worked solid in brown and gold silks on 
a foundation of golden brown serge or satin sheet- 
ing. This valance is designed to accompany the 
sunflower curtains published in Bazar Nos. 35 and 
40, Vol. XIV. It is easily worked, and extremely 
effective, considering the little labor that it requires. 








Darropi. DesiaN ror CutrrenpaLe Cuan Back anp Seat.—From the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle -Work. five days, 








Fig. 2.—Biorrer.—From the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle -Work. 


Place a. layer of fine table-salt in the bottom 
of the jar, just covering it; on this put a 
layer of roses about an inch in depth, then 
another layer of salt, then roses, alternating 
thus until you have used half a peck, good 
measure, of the flowers and about a pint of 
salt, having the latter for the top layer. 
Cover closely, and put in a cool place, eare- 
fully stirring and working with the hand 
from the bottom of the jar twice a day for 
It should be well worked up, so 


























as to avoid any 
lumpiness or mat- 
ting together of 
the compound that 
is apt to form. 

Pound in a mor- 
tar, a little at a 
time, so as to 
break but not pow- 
der, three ounces 
of the best all- 
spice and one 
ounce of stick cin- 
namon, Add this 
to the salt and 
leaves, mixing well 
together, and stir- 
ring thoroughly ev- 
ery day for a week. 
This forms the 
stock, and at the 
end of that time 
it is to be put in 
the permanent jar, 
and other ingre- 
dients added. The 
compound can be 
put in @ china jar, 
or one of stone or 
glass that will fit 
nicely into it can 
be used; the lat- 
ter method is gen- 
erally preferred. 

Put in the bot- 
tom of the jar one 
ounce of allspice 
slightly broken, 
then a layer of the 
stock; alternate 
thus, but adding 
between every two 
layers a layer of 
this mixture: half 
a pound of fresh- 
ly dried lavender 
flowers, half an 
ounce of bruised 
cloves, the same 
of stick cinnamon 
and anise-seed, one 
hutmeg coarsely 
powdered, half a 
tea-cupful of gin- 
ger root thinly 
sliced, and one 
ounce of powder- 
ed orris root. All 
these ingredients 
should be well mix- 
ed together. When 
the jar is half full, 
add part of a pint 
bottle of Florida 
water and half an 
ounce of each of 
the following es- 
sential oils: rose- 
geranium, jasmine, 
lavender, lemon- 
verbena, musk- 
rosemary, berga- 
mot, and violet, 
On this put eight 
grains of best Can- 
ton musk, and fill 
up the jar with the 
stock, adding the 
remainder of the 
Florida water at 
the last. Lemon 
and orange peel, 
either fresh or 
dried, when cut 
into narrow strips, 
make a very plea- 
sant addition. 

This amount fills 
two pint jars ; and 
if a less quantity is 
desired, the recipe 
can be reduced, 
being careful to 
preserve the pro- 
portions given. It 
takes about three 
dollars’ worth of 
essence and spice 
for the whole 
quantity, the musk 
being the most ex- 
pensive by far of 
the perfumes used. 
But then it lasts 
for a long time, as 
the only addition 
necessary is that 
of the roses and all- 
spice that form the 
stock, from each 
season’s blooming 
preparing fresh. 
Tuberoses,  helio- 
trope, lemon and 
orange _ flowers, 
added during the 
season, if gathered 
when perfectly free 
from moisture, are 
very desirable. 
The only care ne- 
cessary in prepar- 
ing this pot-pourri 
is to have the dif- 
ferent perfumes 
well blended, and 
to avoid a predom- 
inance of any one, 
vather having a 
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Fig. 1.—Vetvet anp Enerisn Straw Bowyer. 





Fig. 1.—Nvnys’ Vewine Dress with Emprorery. 


Fig. 2.—Vetver axp Spanish Lace Dreas, 
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suggestion of all. 
The jar should be 
well shaken and 
stirred once or 
twice a week, open- 
ing every morning 
after the rooms 
have been well 
aired, and keeping 
tightly corked at 
all other times. 





Dinner Dress- 
es.—Figs. 1 
and 2, 

Tue dress Fig 
1, of cream white 
nuns’ veiling, eon 
sists of a short 
skirt with dec p 
kilt- pleating, and 
a half- adjusted 
polonaise which 
fastens diagonally 
on the left side. 
The latter has a 
deep border of em 
broidery on the 
material,and a col- 
lar and cuffs which 
are made of simi- 
lar embroidery and 
lace frills. The 
medieval chate- 
laine girdle and 
bag are of light 
chamois leather 
with silver mount- 
ings. The corsage 





bouquet is a clus- 
ter of marguerites. 

The demi-trained 
black velvet dress 
Fig. 2 is bordered 
on the front and 
sides by a flounce 
in single box 
pleats, with an 
erect he uding of 
velvet faced with 
satin in triple boy 
pleats Jet weer 
the front and 
the plain back 
breadths, which 
are finished with 
a satin balayeuse, 
are velvet panels 
with jet embroid- 
ery. The drapery 
is formed by a 
Spanish lace shawl 
arranged with the 
point on the right 
of the front and 
the ends knotted 
on the left of the 
back. The Span- 
ish lace fichu-col- 
lar is ornamented 
with a bouquet. 
Demi-long sleeves 
trimmed with 
Spanish lace frills. 


Ladies’ Sum- 
mer Bonnets. 
Figs. 1--3. 
Tue bonnet Fig. 1 
has a small bronze 
velvet crown join 
ed to a_ wide 
poke brim of yel 
low English straw, 
whieh is faced 
with bronze vel 
vet. On the front 
is a large cluster 
of yellow fancy 
feathers, composed 
of an aigrette and 


drooping = mara- 
bouts tipped with 
straw. Two yards 


of yellow faille rib- 
bon four inches 
and a half wide 
form the strings, 
the ribbon being 
folded across the 
back of the bon- 
net, and fastened 
at the sides under 
gilt beetles. 

The écru Manila 
hat Fig. 2 has a 
sloping crown and 
a wide drooping 
brim dented on 
the sides, which is 
faced with sap- 
phire blue velvet 
A half-wreath com- 
posed of clusters 
of blue corn-flow- 
ers, forget - me - 
nots, and green 
leaves extends 
across the front, 
while olive moiré 
ribbon four inches 
wide, which is un- 
derlaid along one 
side with light 
blue satin ribbon 
two inches wide, 
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is twisted around the back and formed into loops 
on the side. The ribbon is caught down here 
and there by gilt pins with a pearl head. 

The bonnet Fig. 3 is of yellow satin porcupine 
straw. The crown is high and sloping, and the 
brim less than half as wide at the back as in 
front. The latter is faced with carnation red 
velvet; and veiled by yellow Spanish lace that 
hangs over the edge. A straw-colored gauze 
scarf two yards and a half long and fourteen 
inches wide surrounds the crown, being caught 
down at intervals with pearl and steel clasps, and 
is tied loosely under the chin. A bouquet of yel- 
lowish-pink roses and forget-me-nots is on the 
left side. 

White Mull Dress 
See illnstration on page 365. 

Tne skirt of this short white mull dress is bordered 
with a side-pleated flounce, which is traversed by in- 
rertion and edged with narrow lace, and headed by 
shell trimming of wider lace. Above the flounce the 
part not covered by drapery is trimmed diagonally 
with mall puffs separated by Jace insertion. Similar 
trimming is on the plastron of the square-cut basque, 
to which very full paniers edged with wide lace are 
joined. The seam is covered by a belt and bow of 
gold-colored faille ribbon. The elbow sleeves are com- 
posed of two puffs separated rt, insertion, and are 
edged with a frill of wide lace. The English straw hat 
is trimmed with a cluster of shaded yellow asters and 
a long yellow plume. 





FLOWERS FOR DECORATION- 
D 


MERICANS have been called a sentimental 
people because for one day all work is laid 
aside, and all hearts are bent on doing honor not 
only to the memory of the brave, but to all the 
dear departed ones, by strewing flowers on their 
graves, which at first was literally performed. 
Experience has shown that cut flowers wither so 
very soon that pot plants are more desirable for 
the purpose of garniture. It is mere folly to car- 
ry branches of flowering shrubs to leave in the 
cemeteries on Decoration-day, for they are too fra- 
gile to last long enough to pay for the trouble of 
transportation. Even the pot plants are many 
of them unsuitable, and seem often to have been 
chosen on account of their cost rather than their 
fitness. We once saw a cactus which could not 
have cost less than five dollars set on the grave 
of one of our bravest generals in old Trinity. It 
was a superb plant, all aflame with rich scarlet 
blossoms, and probably on that account had been 
chosen as a military emblem. But how soon 
must it die for want of proper attention, if not 
stolen for its market value! A rhododendron or 
a hardy azalea would have weathered any storm, 
and looked well even after the blossoms had 
withered, for the foliage of these plants is orna- 
mental, and their shape stately enough to be as 
appropriate for a hero’s grave as even the laurel 
which has been from time immemorial set apart 
for this especial honor. In the same sacred in- 
closure a rose-tree for a whole season bloomed on 
the grave of the hapless Charlotte Temple, un- 
touched despite the throng of strangers who daily 
lingered around that interesting spot, shedding 
abroad a faint perfume suggestive of the aroma 
that, after the lapse of a century, still surrounds 
the unfortunate young girl’s name. 

In selecting flowers, the best are those that 
are least fragile, and which best resist the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. Ivy, myrtle, and jas- 
mine are in a manner evergreen; they are also 
independent of perpetual care, and will flourish 
under almost any conditions. But carnations, 
stocks, pansies, and the whole family of tender 
geraniums can not be relied on to continue their 
rare beauty without that perpetual care which it 
is impossible to bestow upon them when left in 
some rural cemetery. They will fade and lan- 
guish under too hot a sun, or too great a moist- 
ure, or, a8 will be very apt to occur, no moisture 
at all, which more hardy plants can safely defy. 
Violets and lilies-of-the-valley are very satisfac- 
tory in every way; to be sure, they are soon out 
of bloom, but fragrance and delicate beauty seem 
especially fitting for the grave, and they take good 
care of themselves when once set out. 

There is a country church-yard up the Hudson 
which is so carpeted with myrtle ( Vinca) that the 
graves are completely covered, and it even forms 
a verdant coronal for the head-stones. The effect, 
especially when wet with dew or strewed with au- 
tumn leaves, is finer than that of any collection 
of flowers, Everything unsightly is covered up 
by the close foliage and glossy leaves, and when 
the starry flowers appear in their profusion, re- 
flecting, as it were, the blue of the skies, it is just 
what one would desire in a burial-place—not too 
much gloom, and yet not such violent contrasts 
in gay colors as to offend the taste of the most 
sensitive. 

In fact, there has been of late years such an 
endeavor to associate cheerfulness with death 
that there is danger of being too gay, and for- 
getting what is appropriate. Plants like the 
cypress, the box, and the yew, which were once 
alone thought suitable for grave-yards, as em- 
blems either of mortality or immortality, are now 
cast aside in favor of gay flowers which can only 
be associated with mirth or brightness, and which 
“ perish with the using.” 

Roses are always desirable, for they blossom 
on unmindful of heat or cold, and thrive even 
under neglect which would soon kill an ordinary 
hot-house plant. We have seen one of those old- 
fashioned sweet white roses such as are seldom 
met with now except in equally old-fashioned 
country gardens, running up some cottage wall, 
which, planted out more than twenty years ago, 
yet faithfully every June bears in abundance its 
pure flowers, shedding its pearly petals over the 
grave of the one who cherished it im life. 

Of the roses, which are divided into hardy, 
half-hardy, and tender or tea roses, the former are 
most desirable for a cemetery, as the two latter 
require more care, and will not stand our winter’s 
severity. The hybrid perpetuals which bloom 





monthly, and at least twice a year very profusely, 
such as the Jacqueminot and Madame Plantier, 
are by all means to be selected. Moss-roses, too, 
are always hardy. 

If we make wreaths or garlands of eut flowers, 
let them be such as will remain the longest un- 
withered, and let the frame on which they are 
arranged be by all means first well covered with 
ivy leaves or evergreens, which will look well even 
until the snows of winter come to’ cover them. 
Nothing is more unsightly than the skeleton of 
wire-work lying day after day, a token more of 
decay than of freshness, on the grassy mound 
long after the fair flowers that once acorned it 
have been withered by the summer’s heat, then 
blown away with the passing breeze. We re- 
cently saw an Easter cross which on Easter-day 
was gemmed with rose-buds and lilies, and droop- 
ing with ferns and smilax, which after a time, of 
course, fell to pieces. But when the faded relics 
had been removed, there stood revealed another 
perfect cross of evergreens and immortelles, so 
carefully arranged that, but for the fragrance, 
you hardly missed a single flower. If funeral 
wreaths could be formed in the same way, they 
would not look as unsightly as they often do 
when the occasion has passed for which they 
were used. 

If on Decoration-day we confine ourselves to 
pot plants, by all means let them be such as will 
bear transportation well, will continue long in 
bloom, and require afterward but little attention. 
As a help to keeping them in good order, it is 
well to cover the mould between the pot and the 
roots of the plant with moss, such as you gather 
out of the woods, which looks pretty and green, 
and has also the advantage of keeping the soil 
evenly in the flower-pot, and preventing the moist- 
ure from evaporating too rapidly, thus protecting 
the roots. 

Whatever plants are thus selected, let them by 
all means be such as will bear a dry season with- 
out fading, and such as we feel are suitable for 
the day, the occasion, and the place where they 
are to remain. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—{ Continued.) 


Ow our arrival at the tent Mrs, Stretton gave 
me back my boot; but I was not afraid of bare 
feet, so I pulled off my socks and rolled up my 
trousers, saying with a laugh that I should not be 
afraid of spoiling my boots now. We found No- 
rie in the tent, sitting and leaning his head on 
his arm. He looked as if all the hope had been 
crushed out of him. He was like a prisoner in a 
cell, haggard and shocked, and full of amazement 
and fear. He glanced from one to the other of 
us as we entered, and cried: “ Don’t let any one 
of you be alone if you can help it! You can not 
guess what solitude is here. I have had about 
five minutes of it, and feel as if another five min- 
utes would drive me out of my mind. The wind 
howls horribly through these trees. And, my 
God! did ever any sea roar like yonder waves ?” 

“ Pray don’t afflict us with reflections.of that 
kind, Norie,’ I exclaimed, warmly. “Give Sir 
Mordaunt your place there, and come you along 
to the beach with Tripshore and me, and lend us 
a hand to collect the things which have been 
washed ashore,” 

He jumped up, but as he did so Sir Mordaunt 
gave a little cry. I looked at him, and saw that 
his eyes were fixed upon the jacket that had cov- 
ered the face of his.wife, . Norie had brought it 
away, and had been lying on it. 

“Where is her body ?” asked the baronet, ad- 
dressing Norie. 

It was idle to keep the matter from him, so, 
meeting the doctor’s glance, I dropped my head. 

“ We have buried her,” said Norie. 

“Tt was my wish,” said I, seizing Sir Mor- 
daunt’s hand. 

“Oh, but without a prayer—without one last 
look !” he cried, in a quivering voice. 

“ Don’t say without a prayer !” exclaimed Norie. 
“The seaman who helped me will tell you differ- 
ently.” 

Sir Mordaunt took his hand from mine to cover 
his face, on which Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke 
went to him, and began to comfort him, talking 
as gentle and pitying women can toa man in grief. 
They could do better than I or Norie. I therefore 
beckoned to the doctor, and we trudged down to 
the beach, where Tripshore was bending over 
some object that had been thrown up by the waves. 

“ For Heaven's sake, Norie,” said I, as we went 
along, “don’t indulge in any dismal reflections 
before the women. Keep up their hearts if you 
can. Bad as our lot is, it might be worse. This 
island is terra firma, anyway. We have found 
water, and now we must look for something to 
eat. It is much too soon to cave in, man. You 
ought to know that.” 

* Ay.” he exclaimed. “But to be alone for 
even five minutes after burying that poor wo- 
man....I thought my hospital work had cured 
me of ali weakness; but the sweat poured from 
me when I put the body in the sand, dressed as 
it was, Walion. God preserve me! It seemed 
frightfully heartless to cover the face that I knew 
so well with the sand!” 

He shuddered violently, and I own I shuddered 
too. He was fresh from a sad and shocking job 
indeed, and I was sorry I had spoken to him so 
warmly in the tent. 

“ But I did offer up a prayer, Walton,” he add- 





ed, with a singular and affeeting simplicity of 
manner. “It was no falsehood I told Sir Mor- 
daunt. I made a little prayer whilst Hunter filled 
up the hole we had scooped out.” 

By this time we were close to Tripshore. 

“ What have you there ?” I called to him. 

He shouted back (for the roar of the surf was 
deafening), “‘ The carpenter’s chest, sir.” 

This indeed it was. It was fitted with a shelf 
midway the height inside. All the tools which 
had been on top of this shelf were gone; but on 
dragging up the shelf, which lay jammed in the 
box like a cork in the neck of a bottle, we found 
the bottom full of nails of all sorts, some half as 
long as my arm, together with a saw, a chopper, 
fashioned to serve as a hammer too, and three 
sailors’ sheath-knives. 

“We shall find these things useful,” said I; 
“so let us drag the chest clear of all risk from 
the breakers.” 

We laid hold of it and hauled it up the beach, 
then returned, and in ten minutes’ time collected 
the following articles: the tell-tale compass, with 
a portion of the beam to which it had been 
screwed ; two wooden cases, presently to be open- 
ed; a small cask, very heavy; a large kettle, the 
lid of which was gone and the spout warped; 
three spare sails; and a mass of the yacht’s 
planks and timbers. We saved all the wood we 
could find, with the idea of building a hut for the 
women to lie in that night. We likewise search- 
ed the beach, down into the very fork of the tiny 
bay in the southeast corner, where the water was 
tolerably smooth, owing to the shelter of the limb 
of land I have described, and found a quantity of 
timber, but nothing more to our purpose. 

On opening the head of the cask, I found to 
my joy that it was full of salt beef, and, what 
was equally gladdening, the two cases contained 
each of them three dozens of tins of different 
kinds of preserved meats, which had been shipped 
for cabin use. This, you may be sure, we reck- 
oned a noble discovery, for here was food ready 
cooked for us to eat. Forthwith we laid hold of 
the cases and carried them up to the tent. 

“ Here are the materials for two and perhaps 
three meals a day for nine days,” I cried, ad- 
dressing the inmates generally, “allowing each 
person a tin. Tripshore, go and fetch those sail- 
ors’ knives. We shall all feel the better for a 
breakfast.” 

The man brought the knives, and we opened a 
couple of the tins, using a piece of deck plank 
for a table. I divided the contents of the first 
tin into eight portions, and I made the same di- 
vision of the meat in the second tin. Had we 
had bread or biscuit, or anything of that kind, to 
eat with this preserved food, the portions would 
have made a fair meal. As it was, each person's 
share could be dispatched in a few bites. But I 
would not open any more tins at that sitting. I 
had only to consider how absolutely destitute was 
this island of all sustenance fit for human beings, 
and how days and nights might pass without 
bringing us any help, to understand the precious- 
ness of the food that had been cast up by the 
sea. Not one of our little company but appreci- 
ated my reason for opening no more tins; but 
the dread of giving expression to that reason 
was too great to suffer any of them to speak of it. 

As the piece of plank went around, with the 
eight portions upon it, each one took his or her 
share, and Hunter, arriving at that moment from 
the well, took his; and there we sat, the eight of 
us, closely packed together under the sail. 

Suddenly Miss Tuke said, “ You have forgotten 
the dog, Mr. Walton.” 

I looked around, and saw the poor fellow lying 
on the grass, watching us eating with a passion- 
ate longing eye. I jumped up and ran down to 
the cask of beef and cut off a hunch of meat, 
which I threw to him. He wagged his tail, and 
thanked me in his dumb way, and-was presently 
happy, gnawing upon the piece of junk. 

The gale still stormed violently over the island, 
and the sky resembled a vast sheet of lead, with 
a kind of brown smoke-like scud driving along 
under it, and scattering, just. as smoke scatters, 
as it went. We were close to the sea, and had 
the roar of the surf.in our ears, The gloom of 
the heavens and the bellowing and crashing of 
the sea would have been depressing even had all 
been well with us. The trees made.a shadow, 
and the sail stretched over us deepened it, and 
in this shadow we sat, holding our little portions 
of preserved meat in our fingers, and all of us, 
acting upon my advice, eating very slowly ; for I re- 
membered a sailor who had been adrift for a week 
in an open boat telling me that by munching and 
munching the tiny piece of ship’s bread that he 
was allowed twice a day, by keeping it in his 
mouth, and then swallowing it slowly, he made it 
appease his hunger, whereas when he ate it hast- 
ily it left him still famine-stricken. 

Never did shipwreck create a more dismal 
group of human beings than we looked as we sat 
peering at. one another in the gloom under the 
sail. Nor, in my opinion, did life ever establish 
a sharper contrast in so short a time. You are 
affected when a poor, hungry, shabby man is 
pointed out to you as one who so many years ago 
possessed a fortune and lived in grand style. But 
here were we, who only a few short hours ago 
enjoyed all the luxuries of a superbly appointed 
yacht, flung half naked upon a desolate island, 
forced to squat and eat our food like savages, 
treasuring that poor food, and valuing it at a price 
which the whole of the island made of gold would 
not have paid for, and already having proved that 
we had gauged deep all the horror and wretched- 
ness of shipwreck by the exultation which the 
discovery ofa little well of rain-water had in- 
spired in us. 

It was distracting to sit still and think upon 
our misfortunes. I got up from-the grass and 
looked at the sea, to find out if any more wreck- 
age had come ashore; and then addressing Trip- 
shore and Hunter, I said that we were well into 
the day, and ought to go to work at once, and 





rig up a better habitation than the one over us, 
whilst we had the light. “Yonder was plenty of 
wood, and we had a saw, a hammer, abundance 
of nails, and sail-cloth. But first, on which side 
of the island should we construct the hut? Here, 
among the trees and near the beach, where we 
should see all that came ashore from the wreck ? 
or over there among that clump of trees to the 
left of the bush, where we should be within three 
minutes’ walk of the well? 

Hunter was for crossing the island, Tripshore 
for stopping where we were. I asked Sir Mor- 
daunt, who said he was for stopping; so that 
decided us. He wanted to come out and help us, 
but I swore I would not lift a finger if he quitted 
the shelter, as he was in no condition to work; 
and, moreover, I said there were enough of us and 
to spare. 

So we left him with the women; and the four 
of us, that is, Norie, the seamen, and I, went down 
to:the beach and brought up the fragments of 
wreck to the trees, where we presently had a great 
pile of deck planking, and portions of the skin of 
the vessel, and other parts of her; for she had 
gone to pieces, I may say, as a house falls in. 
She had been ground into fragments by the great 
sea that had beaten her down upon the jagged, 
iron-hard reef. We then brought the tool-chest 
along, and set to work to nail the wreckage to the 
trees. This took us a long time, for we had but 
one hammer; but happily some of the deck 
planking had been thrown up in middling’ big 
pieces—that is, there would be three or four 
planks nailed together—and this enabled us to 
push forward with our job. 

It did us good to work. It kept us from pining 
and brooding over our troubles; and the baronet 
and the women watched us from the shelter of 
their tent, for, as I have said, it was open on both 
sides, and the trees we selected as uprights for 
our hut were to the right. We had no means of 
keeping a reckoning of time. I was the only one 
of the party who had a watch, and it had stopped 
when I was in the water. We had no sun to 
guess the hour by; but I supposed it would be 
about three o’clock by the time we had fairly 
framed in a group of trees, forming an inclosure 
that might be nearly twelve feet by ten, and about 
six feet in height. 

We broke off when we had got so far, and sent 
Hunter with the kettle to the well, and divided 
the contents of another tin of meat; but neither 
Miss Tuke nor Mrs. Stretton would take her por- 
tion. They said they were not hungry, that they 
could not eat,so I laid their shares aside; and 
the filled kettle—for it was a large vessel—serving 
to give us a good drink all round, we fell to work 
with renewed energy to roof in our strange struc- 
ture with the sails. This was not an easy task, 
for the trees in the middle of the hut were in the 
way. However, we managed it by cutting the 
cloths so as to let the trees come intothem. One 
sail was enough to makea roof. It was, indeed, 
a spare foretopsail, and by means of lanyards we 
triced it as taut as a drum skin. To make the 
shelter more complete, we passed another sail 
round the hut outside as far as it would stretch. 
We then unbent the sail that had served us as a 
tent, and that by this time was thoroughly dry, 
and spread it over the floor of the hut as a car- 
pet. And not yet satisfied, I made Tripshore help 
me to cut up the remaining sail, which we nailed 
to the trees inside in such a manner that one part 
of the interior was entirely screened. This space 
I meant for the women to sleep in. 

We had scarcely finished, and were looking 
about us to see what more could be done, when 
the interior of our little shelter grew bright, and 
stepping outside, I saw the sun flashing with a 
watery-reddish brilliance in the west. The great 
leaden cloud that had heavily overhung us all day 
was broken up into masses of dark vapor, which 
were solemnly journeying across the sky, and here 
and there among them were glimpses of misty 
blue. The horizon was clear, the gale had bro- 
ken and was falling, but the ocean was still a wild, 
tumultuous, leaping, and rushing surface, of a sil- 
ver and splendid brilliancy of creaming white un- 
der the sun, and from the reef to the beach the 
water resembled hurling volumes of snow. 

That beam of reddish sunshine fell upon my 
heart like a blessing. I stood with clasped hands 
gazing at it with a rapture I have no words for, 
and presently turning to call the others, I found 
them all looking—ay, the very dog stood there 
looking at the sun. The glorious light sparkled 
in the eyes of the women, and I saw Ada Tuke 
gazing with such an expression in her face as a 
shipwrecked sailor wears when he watches a ves- 
sel coming his way. 

“ Praise God for that encouragement !” I cried, 
pointing to the sun. “It is meant to give us 
hope.” 

“ There’s another cask come ashore, sir,” shout- 
ed Tripshore; and he and I and Hunter dashed 
down to the beach. 

I overhauled the marks upon it, and sung out: 
“It’s either brandy or sherry. Roll it up, boys, 
to the hut, and we’ll test it there.” 

It was full, and we had a hard job to get it 
along. Sir Mordaunt said it was sherry ; but, val- 
uable as it was, I would have given twenty such 
casks for one of biscuit. 

I felt greatly fatigued after the hard work 
and harder excitement and emotions of the day, 
and went to rest myself in the hut. Carey lay 
dozing on the sail. Sir Mordaunt joined me, leav- 
ing the others outside. The sight of the sun and 
the breaking clouds had heartened my poor friend 
somewhat. - There was a little more life in him, 
I mean, and his heart seemed a bit eased of that 
oppression of grief which had been in his face 
during the day. 

He came and sat down alongside of me, and 
clasping my hand looked at me without speaking 
for some moments. 

“ Oh, Walton,” he presently exclaimed, “ this is 
a bitter and cruel termination of our cruise. My 
conscience accuses me as the author of all this 
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misery. It was my blind confidence in Purchase 
that led to this.” 

“Nay, don’t- fret- over- these: matters,” said- I> 
“ What we have to do is to get away from this 
island.” 

“ All this privation,” he continued, “ay, months 
of exile and suffering here, I could have borne 
without a murmur, if my poor wife had been pre- 
served, But to think of her being dead—killed, 
indeed, by those very efforts I had made to re- 
store her to health—” He broke off, and lifted 
up his hands with a gesture of speechless grief. 

I said all that I could to soothe him, and talked 
to some purpose, for he calmed down after a lit- 
tle, and when I spoke of our situation he listened 
attentively.. I told him I could not imagine upon 
what part of the Bahamas we were wrecked. 

“There can be no doubt whatever,” said I, 
“that Purchase was miles out of his reckoning— 
I mean without reference to his false estimate of 
our drift to the westward,- Unhappily 1 have no 
knowledge of these seas, but I know that some 
of the larger islands are populated, and I do not 
suppose that we can be very far distant from one 
of the inhabited islands.” 

“But what means have we of leaving this 
place ?” said he. . “* We have no boat. I see no 
chance of deliverance unless a vessel should come 
near.” 

“That is certainly our outlook at the present 
moment,” I replied; “but we need not despair, 
You. may. read. of extraordinary things having 
been done by people in our position; and some 
among us, Sir Mordaunt, are not men to sit down 
and wait for an opportunity to come.” 

“God knows, Walton, what we should have 
done without you,” said he; and he was proceed- 
ing, when I stopped him by saying that before it 
fell dark I would ascend the little hill and have 
a look around for land,. He said he would go 
too; he had not seen the island, and would like 
to view it from that point. 

“Let us all go,” said I; “for one may have 
sharper eyes than the rest.” 

So we left the hut, and I asked Miss Tuke and 
Mrs. Stretton to join us, I also called to Norie 
and the seamen, and the whole company of us 
started for the hill, leaving Carey dozing in the 
hut, and the dog to keep watch beside her. 

(Note here that Mrs. Stretton’s boot that we 
had used as a cup being still wet, she put on my 
boot for this walk; and I took notice of the very 
elegant shape of her foot as she leaned against a 
tree in order to put on the boot.) 

I walked. in advance with Miss Tuke, and 
though the road was a short one, we managed 
to say a great deal,. She spoke of her aunt, and 
asked where she was buried, On my telling her, 
she exclaimed: “I believe she would not have 
lived many hours in this island... The grief and 
terror would have killed her. She could not en- 
dure pain or hardship.” And perhaps she may 
prove to be the luckiest of us all,” she added, in 
a tremulous voice. 

“ Don’t talk like that yet,” said I. ‘There are 
too many chances in our favor to make such fan- 
cies reasonable, Besides, you are our heroine, 
We all look up to you when our spirits are low,” 

She shook her head at this. 

“I wish I could see. you in comfortable dry 
clothes,” said I. “If we could only manage to 
make a fire, we would soon dry our clothes.” 

“Don’t think of me more than of yourself and 
the others,” she answered.» “ Of all of us, poor 
Mrs. Stretton is most to be pitied. This is her 
second shipwreck in a very short time; and when 
I recall what she went through on that half-sunk 
wreck, I can not help thinking that we are very 
well off.” 

“That’s well said.” 

“She is a most gentle, womanly creature,” she 
continued. “I am sure her sympathy soothed 
Uncle Mordaunt. Each of them has been simi- 
larly bereaved, and what she said to him carried 
a weight that no words of mine could have had.” 

We gained the top of the little hill, The wind- 
ward sky was clearing fast, and the blue of it 
was growing pure. No more than a fresh breeze 
was now blowing, and I reckoned that it would 
all be gone by sunset, The circumference of the 
deep lay open to us, saving one small part block- 
ed out by trees in the northwest. We searched 
the circle narrowly, but, good as my sight was, I, at 
all events, could perceive nothing but the water. 

“ How far should we be able to see from this 
height, sir?” inquired Hunter, 

“ About fourteen or fifteen miles in clear wea- 
ther,” I answered. 

“Tsn’t that land out there?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Stretton, crossing to my side, and pointing to the 
right of the track of the sun, 

I gazed and gazed. Suddenly Miss Tuke cried, 
“Yes! there is a little film there—a tiny blue 
shadow—lI see it plainly.” 

“ Right you are, miss,” said Tripshore. “There 
it is, Mr. Walton.” 

I thought I saw it, but when I shut my eyes to 
clear them, and looked again, it was gone. None 
of the rest of our party could see the tiny shad- 
ow, which made those who saw it wonder, for 
they said it stood there plain enough. I took for 
granted that it was land, and asked Tripshore if 
his memory carried the chart sharply enough to 
recall what island would have land bearing in that 
direction from it visible, say about twenty miles. 
He puzzled, and reflected, and knit his brows, but 
the poor fellow could not remember. Indeed, it 
was not a thing to be guessed. _ If-you look at 
the Bahama Islands, you will ‘see-how crowded 
the chart is with rocks and cays and reefs and 
islets similar to the one on which we had been 
cast. It was:idle to recall Purchase’s reckoning, 
for I knew that we were much further to the 
west than that, and much further to the south 
too, I was sure, But there was.no use specula- 
ting upon that shadow which Miss Tuke and the 
other two saw, If it were land, we should never 
be able to find out what land it was by guessing. 
Elsewhere the horizon was quite bare, 





“But so much the better,” said I, gazing into 
the east; “for if that water out yonder is clear, 
surely-there will be vessels: traversing -it, bound 
to or from Providence Channel or the Florida 
and North Carolina coasts to the West India Isl- 
ands. Don’t you think so, Tripshore ?” 

“IT do, sir. Anyhow the chance is good enough 
to make a look-out a necessity. If we could raise 
a flare, something might come of it when it falls 
dark.” 

“But how are we to get a light?” I asked. 
“Who has any matches ?” 

The men felt about their pockets, but to no 
purpose. Sailors seldom carry lights: the gal- 
ley fire is their lucifer-match. We all searched, 
but none of us had any matches, nor the means 
of procuring fire. 

“Something to make fire may come ashore in 
the night,” said Hunter. “There’s no use de- 
spairin’.” 

[TO BE CONTINUFD.] 





JUNE WEDDINGS. 

fae is something exquisitely poetical in 

the idea of a June wedding. It is the very 
month for the softer emotions, and for the wed- 
ding journey. In England it is the favorite month 
for weddings, We find in our own dear land that 
it is growing in favor, although our season is so 
variable that young couples prefer generally the 
more seasonable weather of October, 


“Thou art more gentle, and more temperate,” 


as says Shakspeare’s sonnet of October. 

Still, the month of roses has its very great re- 
commendations, The ceremony is then apt to 
be performed in the country at the pretty little 
church, which lends its altar rails gracefully to 
rose wreaths, and whose Gothic windows open 
upon green lawns and trim gardens, The bride and 
bridemaid can walk to church over the delicate 
sward without soiling their slippers, and it is an 
opportunity for carrying parasols made entirely 
of flowers. But if it is too far to walk, the bride 
is driven to the church in her father’s carriage, 
with him alone, the mother, sisters, and bride- 
maids having preceded her. There is in Eng- 
land an etiquette requiring that the bride and 
groom should depart from the church in the 
groom’s carriage. . It is strict etiquette there that 
the groom furnish this equipage, with which they 
return to the wedding breakfast, and afterward 
depart in state, and with many wedding favors on 
the horses’ heads, and a huge bouquet of white 
flowers on the breasts of coachman and of foot- 
man, 

It is in England also etiquette to drive with 
four horses to the place where the honey-moon is 
to be spent; but in the present state of American 
distances the drive is generally only to the near- 
est railway station. » In almost the single case of 
Lord Mandeville and Miss Yznaga, whose wedding 
was managed on English principles, this form of 
carrying the bride away was copied in this coun- 
try, Mr. Bennett lending his carriage to the groom, 
who with his bride was driven out through the 
Park to a hotel near Fort Washington for the 
honey-moon, But if this plan is followed, as we 
hear that it is to be in some June weddings, let 
it be understood that this is the only carriage 
which the groom furnishes, 

And we will also answer in one article many 
questions which have been addressed to the Bazar 
by its kind patrons on one or two subjects of et- 
iquette, which seem to come in properly here, 

The groom does not provide the wedding break- 
fast, pay for the cards, or have anything to do 
with the arrangements of the wedding beyond 
choosing his best man, and sending a bouquet to 
the. bride, and one to each of the bridemaids, 
These he sends individually on the morning of the 
wedding. If he is to make presents to the bride- 
maids, they should all be sent the day before the 
wedding, 

And as to the best man, let us here give a 
sketch of his duties. He accompanies the groom 
to the church, and stands with him, near the al- 
tar, until the bride arrives; then he renders him 
the trifling service of holding his hat, ete. He 
signs the register afterward, and pays the clergy- 
man’s fee, and any other expenses incident to 
the occasion. 

We have had many inquiries as to what sum 
should be paid to the clergyman. Five dollars is 
the lowest and a thousand dollars the highest fee 
that we have heard of in New York, Any sum 
between these is proper, it is said. 

The. groom, of course, provides the wedding 
ring, and it should be carefully fitted a week or 
two before the wedding. Some men are so nerv- 
ous that they carry two rings to church, lest one 
should fail them, Of course the groom is privi- 
leged to make his bride any amount of gifts in the 
way of diamonds or other jewels. 

As for the ushers, the coming June weddings 
will see them come in after the bridal party, and 
take their places up near the altar in two straight 
lines, like a file of soldiers,on either side of the 
latter. Lheir labors are first to seat the guests 
in church, and then to go back to the vestry and 
arrange for the entrance of the bridal cortége; 
afterward to go to the house, and to introduce 
the guests to the bridal pair. 

The number of bridemaids is, of course, option- 
al with the bride, but lately the numbers have 
steadily decreased, The sisters or nearest friends 
of the bride generally officiate, and four is a more 
fashionable number than twelve. It is more and 
more the fashion for the bridemaids to wear a 
color, and not to emulate the bridal whitentss, 

And the pretty little jaunty hats and bonnets 
so fashionable now are very much in vogue for a 
June wedding. Nothing can be prettier than a 
little poke bonnet or a Gainsborough hat for a 
bridemaid in June. 

In the case of a fine day and a June wedding 
in the country, the bridemaids should form a line 
near the door, and, standing near the church porch, 





allow the bride to walk through this pretty alley- 
way to the doorway. Then taking her father’s 
right arm, the bride precedes her bridemaids, 
walking first to the altar. This is new. 

This is the coming fashion for June weddings. 

The relatives should have arrived before the 
bride. The bridegroom’s relatives place them- 
selves at the right of the altar or communion rails, 
thus being on the bridegroom’s right hand, and 
those of the bride on the left-hand side of the 
altar or communion rails, thus being on the bride’s 
left hand. The bridegroom and best man arrive 
shortly before the bride, and await her coming, 
starding on the right-hand side of the altar. 

Tne bride stands at the bridegroom’s left hand. 
Her father or nearest male relative at the bride’s 
left hand, a little behind her. Sometimes the fe- 
male members of the bride’s family prefer to 
stand near the bride. They can place themselves 
near the altar or communion rails, or at the en- 
trance of the chancel, according to the church in 
which the service is celebrated, as in high church- 
es the service takes place outside the chancel. 
All these things can be arranged by the rector 
before the service, 

The bride draws off her gloves at the com- 
mencement of the services, and gives them to the 
bridemaid to hold with her bouquet, 

The gentlemen ushers wear button-hole bou- 
quets or wedding favors, The groom wears a flow- 
er—but never a wedding favor. 

If a bride be a widow, she must not wear or- 
ange blossoms, or a wreath, or a bridal veil, nor 
must her dress be white. She can wear a white 
bonnet and a pale pink or lavender silk, and she 
should be accompanied to the church by her par- 
ents, relatives, or friends. 

She can remove her first wedding ring if she 
chooses, or she can put the second ring above 
the first. It is better taste to remove the first, 
however, lest she remind people of Theodore 
Hook’s witticism concerning a lady who had been 
often married, that “ her finger looked like a cur- 
tain rod.” After the ceremony the clergyman 
bends over and congratulates the young couple. 

The bride takes the groom’s left arm and pass- 
es down the centre aisle of the church, followed 
by her bridemaids in the same order as they 
had previously passed up the aisle. 

The bride and bridegroom in America make a 
very hasty exit from church. In England, they 
stop and talk to their friends, smile and nod, and 
exchange’ smiles. Which is the best way we do 
not pretend to say. 

After the bride arrives at home, the guests are 
taken up to her by the ushers, when they make 
their congratulations, 

The wedding breakfast, at which speeches are 
made, is an English fashion, which is becoming 
somewhat popular here, These festivities, of 
course, limit the number of guests, The invited 
guests provide their own carriages, not depending 
on the bride’s family for this occasion, The gen- 
tlemen leave their hats in the hall. The ladies 
retain their bonnets, The gentlemen remove 
their gloves with their hats, The ladies do not 
take off their gloves until seated at breakfast. 
Before breakfast is announced the bride’s mother, 
or whoever is hostess, informs the gentlemen 
whom each one is to take down to breakfast. 
The precedence is as follows: first the bride and 
bridegroom, the bride taking the bridegroom’s 
left arm; next, the bride’s father with the bride- 
groom’s mother, taking the right arm, as do the 
other ladies; next in order follows the bride- 
groom’s father with the bride’s mother; then the 
best man with the head bridemaid, The other 
bridemaids follow next with the gentlemen who 
are appointed to take them down, The other 
guests follow according to their rank, There are 
standing-up breakfasts just as fashionable, where 
everybody is helped as from a buffet, 

For refreshments at a June wedding, strawber- 
ries and cream, ices, light claret punch, cham- 
pagne, and salads are in better taste than the 
heavier viands of winter. 

At country houses where there are pretty 
grounds, the breakfast is generally served in a 
marquee, 

However, it is in good taste, at a sit-down 
breakfast, if the guests have driven far, to offer 
bouillon, chicken, game, mayonnaise, salad, pdté 
de foie gras, jellies, creams, ete. No tea or cof- 
fee is served at these entertainments. Plenty of 
servants should be in attendance to help to wine 
and to pass the dishes. 

Diner napkins are used at a sit-down break- 
fast, out are not necessary at a stand-up one, 

After the wedding breakfast has been eaten, 
the cake is put before the bride. She makes a 
small incision in it. It is then removed to the 
side table, where a servant cuts it, and hands it 
to the guests, each of whom is expected to taste 
a morsel of it. 

The health of the bride and groom is then pro- 
posed by the most distinguished guest present, 
for which the bridegroom returns thanks. He 
then proposes the health of the bridemaids, for 
which the best man returns thanks. 

The health of the bride’s father and mother is 
generally proposed by the bridegroom’s father. 
These complimentary toasts should be as brief 
as possible, as they are very trying sometimes, 

The bride leaves the dining-room immediately 
after the healths are drank to put on her travel- 
ling dress.» The head bridemaid generally ac- 
companies her, and the guests await their oppor- 
tunity to see her off, and to throw the prophetic 
slipper, and the married ladies should scatter rice 
over the head of the retreating bride. 

The practice of scattering flowers in the path 
of the bride will be a June custom. Two little 
girls in white, with baskets of roses, will precede 
the bride, and scatter them before her as she is 
walking up to the altar, This, if properly man- 
aged, can be made a most graceful ceremony. 

As we have had many questions as to the dress 
of the groom, let us once for all define it as a 
Prince Albert. frock-coat, a pair of gray or pearl- 











colored trousers, a neck-tie of some delicate shade 
of color, with a plain gold pin in it,a pair of 
pearl-colored kid gloves stitched with black, and 
a very polished hat, which his best man holds for 
him, and which is handed to him, after he is mar- 
ried, at the church door, 





“ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Economy.—Get écru satin Surah of inexpensive 
quality to make a panier polonaise to wear with your 
cashmere skirt, and have striped moiré and satin for 
the other dress. 

Constant Reapver.—Get the gray-blne shade in 
camel’s-bair instead of a tan-colored dress. Make it 
like a cloth suit with a Jersey sacque braided, deep 
apron over-skirt, and pleated skirt, or else have a 
panier polonaise with pleated skirt. 

An Ovp Sunscetner.—If you would use your striped 
summer silk merely for pleated flonnces to cover the 
skirt far above the knees, and then have a panier po- 
lonaise of gray cashmere or of black satin Surah, you 
would have a stylish suit, especially if you add white 
open-worked embr 

C. B.—For gingh 





ery on muslin for trimming. 

1 dresses read New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. XV.; also No. 8, of Vol. XV. 
A plain solid color may be used for basques of cotton 
dresses with plaid or figured skirts. Yes; almost all 
summer dresses, even of the most elaborate kinds, are 
without trains. Sailor collars of white embroidery are 


resses, 














worn with morning 
Len a.—Mi 
Daisir. 





le-cole dark gray. 

Your quaint and pretty old-time challi will 
make a stylish dress with a shirred skirt, double pa- 
niers, and plain basque entirely of the same material, 
witb dark copper red velvet for collar, cuffs, and point- 
ed vest. Consult the first page of Bazar No. 17, Vol. 
XV., for a model, 

Youne Morurx.—The shirred Kate Greenaway dress- 
es are not worn as first short clothes. The yoke slips 
of white nainsook are used altogether at that age. 
You can get patterns of first short clothes by sending 
to this office. Short socks and lace turbans are worn 
by baby boys; long stockings—-white, rose, or sky blue 
—by girls, and their lace caps are of close cottage 
shapes. 

Patient Svesortner.—It is a matter of taste about 
setting diamonds high in crown fashion or imbedding 
them in the gold of the ring. “ Portiére” is pronounced 
as if spelled “‘ porteyeir.” 

A.tor.—We have not space to catalogue the sover- 
eigns of Europe, a list of which you can readily ob- 
tain from current sources. The Ugly Girl Papers gives 
formalas for dyeing the hair, a practice which the Ba- 
zar, however, heartily deprecates, 

Wovutp-se Teaoner.—We do not recommend agen- 
cies, 








Lavra.—A design of clover blossoms, and directions 
for working, were given in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XTV. 

A Reaver.—Directions for knitting rag mats were 
given in the Bazar, Nos: 13 and 16, Vol. XIIL 

Yoone Morner.—We can not advise you. Best con- 
sult a physician, 

R. M.—We can give you no details about the process 
of removing superfluous hair by electricity. There is 
so much danger in rashly tampering with the akin that 
we advise you to try no experiment of the kind with- 
out the counsel of a physician. 

A Scuoo.-Girt.—Leopold IL. Louis Marie Victor and 
his wife Marie Henriette Anne are King and Queen of 
the Bels e full names of the King and Queen 






gians. 
of Holland are William III. Alexander Paul Frederic 
Louis and Emma Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa, 

Ditta.—We do not publish addresses in this column, 
but will send the one you wish on receipt of stamped 
envelope. 

S. H. 8.—Your chiné silk is pretty and stylish, and 
will look well as a basque and short skirt with puffed 
pointed vest, paniers all around the hips, back drapery, 
and a great ruche at the foot made of gros grain or of 
moiré the shade of the purplish-red in the figure. 
Cover small button-moulds with the chiné silk, and 
have a collar and flat cuffs of Irish point embroidery. 

Emma.—If you will use your green striped wool for 
a skirt, either pleated or else plain, with a ruche at the 
foot, it will be very pretty, with a panier basque or 
panier polonaise of darker green Surah, such as is sold 
for 75 cents a yard ; or else use cashmere, 

M. A. P.—Make a pleated skirt of your satin-striped 
moiré, and have a French gray wool, either cashmere 
or French bunting, for a panier polonaise to wear with 
it. There are very stylish suits combining these two 
colors sent over by Worth for the spring and summer. 

Sretta.—We do not reply by mail. Have a amall 
straw bonnet the shade of your blue dress, with ribbon 
to match, and an aigrette. A small cape of the silk, 
round behind and lapped like a fichu in front, would 
be stylish. Get a large olive green porcupine straw 
hat and feathers to match the olive dress you will use 
for travelling. 

Mes. E. L.—Make your skirt entirely of the velvet 
with a deep box-pleating from the knee down, or else 
put a great ruche of silk around it. The silk basque 
with a panier sash of the silk should have no velvet 
about it, nor should you put any brocade upon it, A 
very small jet lace bonnet, with an Alsacian bow of 
wide black velvet ribbon and narrower velvet ribbon 
strings, should accompany the dress. 

Aruxoprrr.—Your lace is Languedoc, and enitable 
for your nuns’ veiling, if you use it in very full gath- 
ered frills between puffs or pleatings of the veiling. 
Have a surplice-necked plain w aist extending low over 
the hips, quite smocth in Marguerite style, and have a 
width of white satin Surah, beginning in a knot in 
front, and following the edge of the basque all around, 
forming a large soft bow behind. This is a panier 
sash. Then have full drapery of the veiling on the 
back of the skirt, meeting the lace and puffs that cover 
the front 

Marton Fay.—For the Commencement dress, read 
reply just given “ Aphrodite.” 


ides. 








Make linen lawn dress- 
es with a belted basque and very deep apron over-skirt 
edged with open-work embroidery, and put two gath- 
ered straight ruffles around the skirt. A close Jersey 
basque of black sutin Surah will be serviceable with 
plum, green, or blac k skirts, or else you should have 
a Cheviot hunting jacket, Put two pleated flounces 
of the summer silk on the skirt, and have a polonaise 
of -dark bine cashmere trimmed with white muslin 
open embroidery. This will be a stylish combination. 
Have a panier sash and back drapery of the moiré. 
Gros grain is the fancy at present for black dresses, 
but Surah is cooler for summer. Trim a young lady's 
dtess with embroidery done on-the silk or Surah, or 
else nunw’ veiling, and make it by cut patter No. . 
iliustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. XV. Creamy lace, fine 
pleatings of crépe lisse, and embroidered neckerchiefs 
are worn with black dresses; also lace collars turned 
over, and finished with a neck ribbon and large bow at 
the throat. 
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Mr. Oscar Witpr lately delivered a lecture in New York on 
Art Decoration. He has grown stouter in person during his so- 
journ in the great West, and as he stepped upon the stage of 
Wallack’s Theatre he was attired in a full suit of black velvet. 
A Beau Brummel purple-lined coat gave room at the chest for a 
cascade of lace pendent from his collar, and was gracefully cut 
away behind to a rounded tail which extended to his knees. No 
buttons were visible, and nothing but the white lace at his chest 
and wrists and the buckles of his shoes relieved the sable color of 





WILDE ON US. 
SOMETHING TO “LIVE UP” TO IN AMERICA, 


his attire. Of course he wore knee-breeches and black silk 
stockings, and he had disregarded all suggestions of Western 
barbers. In all his travels, he says, the only well-dressed men he 
has seen have been the miners of the Rocky Mountains. “ Their 
wide-brimmed hats, which shaded their faces from the sun and 
protected them from the rain, and the cloak, which is by far the 
most beautiful piece of drapery ever invented, may well be dwelt 
on with admiration. Their high boots, too, were sensible and 
practical. They only wore what was comfortable, and therefore 


beautiful. As I looked at them, I could not help thinking with 
regret of the time when these picturesque miners should have 
made their fortunes, and would go East to assume again all the 
abominations of modern fashionable attire.” So concerned was he 
at this thought that he made some of them promise that when they 
come East they will “ still continue to wear their lovely costume” 
in spite of ugly dollars. If Mr. Wilde has taught one miner ‘to 
long to “live up” to his hat, boots, and cloalr, his visit will not 
have been wasted. 
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TO-MORROW. 

By EDITH M. THOMAS. 
Is it not strange, To-morrow, 
Thou hast so ill requited 
Thy lover so long plighted ? 
Sworn not to change, To-morrow— 
Sworn not to change—and yet, 
We two have never met!— 
Is it not strange, To-morrow ? 


Where dost thou bide, To-morrow ?— 
In depths; on heights sublime? 
Where dost thou hide, To-morrow ?— 
Past night; beyond the prime? 

Art cradled with the rose, 
Charm-wrapt from frost and snows, 
Through all the winter moons, 

Until the south wind blows, 

Till spring-tide overflows— 

Till all the land is June's ?— 
Where dost thou hide, To-morrow ? 
Thou callest, and I hear thee; 

I haste, but come not near thee :— 
Where dost thou guide, To-morrow ? 


What largess shall I bring, 
What sole and precious thing? 
And how may I so serve thee 
That I may all deserve thee, 
And claim my own, To-morrow ? 
Appoint the trysting-place 

Where thou wilt show thy face, 
And me more tender grace 

Than thou hast shown, To-morrow. 
I give thee pledges—ay, 

I put in pawn To-day; 

But thou gives’t none, To-morrow. 
I am too flush and free— 

To lavish all on thee! 

Wilt thou atone, To-morrow ? 
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CHAPTER LXIL. 
“MY MARION.” 


Tue blow came very suddenly at last. About 
the middle of September the spirit of Marion Fay 
flitted away from all its earthly joys and all its 
earthly troubles. Lord Hampstead saw her alive 
for the last time at that interview which was de- 
scribed a few pages back. Whenever he pro- 
posed to go down again to Pegwell Bay, some ob- 
jection was made either by the Quaker or by Mrs. 
Roden on the Quaker’s behalf. The doctor, it 
was alleged, had declared that such visits were 
injurious to his patient, or perhaps it was that 
Marion had herself said that she was unable to 
bear the excitement. There was, no doubt, some 
truth in this. And Marion had seen that though 
she herself could enjoy the boundless love which 
her lover tendered to her, telling herself that 
though it was only for a while, it was very sweet 
to have it so, yet for him those meetings were full 
of agony... But in addition to this there was, I 
think, a jealousy on the part of Zachary Fay as to 
his daughter. When there was still a question 
whether the young lord should be his son-in-law, 
he had been willing to give way and to subordi- 
nate himself, even though his girl were the one 
thing left to him iu all the world. While there 
was an idea that she should be married, there had 
accompanied that idea a hope, almost an expec- 
tation, that she might live. But when it was 
brought home to him as a fact that her marriage 
was out of the question because her life was wan- 
ing, then unconsciously there grew up in his heart 
a feeling that the young lord ought not to rob 
him of what was left. Had Marion insisted, he 
would have yielded. Had Mrs. Roden told him 
that it was cruel to separate them, he would have 
groaned and given way. As it was, he simply 
leaned to that view of the matter which gave him 
the greatest preponderance with his own child. 
It may be that she saw it too, and would not 
wound him by asking for her lover’s presence. 

About the middle of September she died, hav- 
ing written to Hampstead the very day before her 
death. Her letters lately had become but a few 
words each, which Mrs. Roden would put into an 
envelope and send to their destination. He wrote 
daily, assuring her that he would not leave his 
home for a day, in order that he might go to her 
instantly when she would send for him. To the 
last she never gave up the idea of seeing him 
again; but at last the little light flickered out 
quicker than had been expected. 

Mrs. Roden was at Pegwell Bay when the end 
came, and to her fell the duty of making it known 
to Lord Hampstead. She went up to town im- 
mediately, leaving the Quaker in the desolate cot- 
tage, and sent down a note from Holloway to 
Hendon Hall. “I must see you as soon as possi- 
ble. Shall I go to you, or will you come to me ?” 
When she wrote the words she was sure that he 
would understand their purport, and yet it was 
easier to write so than to tell the cruel truth plain- 
ly. The note was sent down by a messenger, but 
Lord Hampstead in person was the answer, 

There was no need of any telling. When he 
stood before her, dressed from head to foot in 
black, she took him by the two hands, and look- 
ed into his face. “ It is all over for her,” he said 
—* the trouble, and the anguish, and the sense of 
long dull days to come, My Marion! How in- 
finitely she has the best of it! How glad I ought 
to be that it is so!” 

“You must wait, Lord Hampstead,” she said. 

“Pray, pray let me have no consolation, Wait- 
ing in the sense you mean there will be none. 
For the one relief which will finally come to me I 
must of course wait. Did she say any word that 
you would wish to tell me?” 





“ Many, many.” 

“Were they for my ears?” 

“ What other words should she have spoken to 
me? They were prayers for your health.” 

“My health needs not her prayers.” 

“ Prayers for your soul’s health.” 

“ Such praying will be efficacious there, or would 
be were anything needed to make her fit for those 
angels among whom she has gone. For me they 
can do nothing—unless it be that in knowing 
how much she loved me, I may strive to be as she 
was,” 

“ And for your happiness.” 

“ Pshaw !” he exclaimed. 

“You must let me do her commission, Lord 
Hampstead. I was to bid you remember that 
God in His goodness has ordained that the dead 
after a while shall be remembered only with a soft- 
ened sorrow. I was to tell you that as aman you 
should give your thoughts to other things. It is 
not from myself; it is from her.” 

“She did not know. She did not understand. 
As regards good and evil she was, to my eyes, 
perfect—perfect as she was in beauty, in grace, 
and feminine tenderness. But the character of 
others she had not learned to read. But I need 
not trouble you as to that, Mrs. Roden. You have 
been good to her as though you were her mother, 
and I will love you for it while I live.” Then he 
was going away; but he turned again to ask 
some question as to the funeral. Might he do it ? 
Mrs. Roden shook her head. “ But I shall be 
there?” To this she assented, but explained to 
him that Zachary Fay would admit of no inter- 
ference with that which he considered to be his 
own privilege and his own duty. 

Lord Hampstead had driven himself over from 
Hendon Hall, and had driven fast. When he left 
Mrs. Roden’s house, the groom was driving the 
dog-cart up and down Paradise Row, waiting for 
his master, But the master walked on out of 
the Row, forgetting altogether the horse and the 
cart and the man, not knowing whither he was 
going. 

The blow had come, and though it had been fully 
expected, though he had known well that it was 
coming, it struck him now as hard as, almost hard- 
er than, if it had not been expected. It seemed 
to himself that he was unable to endure his sor- 
row now because he had been already weakened 
by such a load of sorrow. Because he had grieved 
so much, he could not now bear this further grief. 
As he walked on he beat his hands about, uncon- 
scious that he was in the midst of men and wo- 
men who were gazing at him in the streets. 
There was nothing left to him—nothing, nothing, 
nothing. He felt that if he could rid him- 
self of his titles, rid himself of his wealth, rid 
himself of the very clothes upon his back, it 
would be better for him, so that he might not 
seem to himself to think that comfort could be 
found in externals. “ Marion,” he said, over and 
over again, in little whispered words, but loud 
enough for his own ears to hear the sound, And 
then he uttered phrases which were almost fan- 
tastic in their woe, but which declared what was 
and had been the condition of his mind toward 
her since she had become so inexpressibly dear 
to him. “My wife,” he said, “my own one! 
Mother of my children. My woman; my count- 
ess; my princess. Theyshouldhaveseen. They 
should have acknowledged. They should have 
known whom it was that I had brought among 
them; of what nature should be the woman 
whom a man should set in a high place. I had 
made my choice; and then that it should come 
to this!” “There is no good to be done,” he said 
again. “Jt all turns to ashes and to dust. The 
low things of the world are those which prevail.” 
“Oh, Marion, that Ieould be with you! Though 
it were to be nowhere, though the great story 
should have no pathetic ending, though the last 
long eternal chapter should be a blank, still to 
have wandered away with you would have been 
something.” As soon as he reached his house 
he walked straight into the drawing-room, and 
having carefully closed the door, he took the 
poker in his hand, and held it clasped there as 
something precious, “It is the only thing of 
mine,” he said, “that she has touched. Even 
then I swore to myself that this hearth should be 
her hearth; that here we would sit together, and 
be one flesh and one bone.” Then surreptitious- 
ly he took the bit of iron away with him, and hid 
it among his treasures—to the subsequent dis- 
may of the house-maid, 

There came to him a summons from the Quak- 
er to the funeral, and on the day named, without 
saying a word to any one, he took the train and 
went down to Pegwell Bay. From the moment 
on which the messenger had come from Mrs. Ro- 
den he had dressed himself in black, and he now 
made no difference in his garments. Poor Zach- 
ary said but little to him ; but that little was very 
bitter, 

“It has been so with all of them,” he said. 
“They have all been taken. The Lord can not 
strike me again now.” Of the highly born stran- 
ger’s grief, or of the eause which brought him 
there, he had not a word to say; nor did Lord 
Hampstead speak of his own sorrow. 

“I sympathize and condole with you,” he said 
to the old man. 

The Quaker shook his head, and after that 
there was silence between them till they parted. 
To the few others who were there Lord Hamp- 
stead did not address himself, nor did they to 
him. From the grave, when the clod of earth 
had been thrown on it, he walked slowly away, 
without a sign on his face of that agony which 
was rending his heart. There was a carriage 
there to take him to the railway, but he only 
shook his head when he was invited to enter it. 
He walked off, and wandered about for hours, till 
he thought that the grave-yard would be deserted. 
Then he returned, and when he found himself 
alone, he stood over the newly heaped-up soil. 
“ Marion,” he said to himself over and over again, 
whispering as he stvod there, ‘“ Marion—Ma- 





rion; my wife; my woman.” As he stood by the 
grave-side, one came softly stealing up to him, 
and laid a hand upon his shoulder. He turned 
round quickly, and saw that it was the bereaved 
father. ‘“ Mr. Fay,” he said, “we have both lost 
the only thing that either of us valued.” 

“ What is it to you, who are young, and hardly 
knew her twelve months since ?” 

“Months make no difference, I think.” 

“ But old age, my lord, and childlessness, and 
solitude—” 

“T, too, am alone.” 

“She was my daughter, my own. You had 
seen a pretty face, and that was all. She had 
remained with me when those others died. Had 
you not come—” 

“ Did my coming kill her, Mr. Fay ?” 

“TI do not say that. You have been good to 
her, and I would not say a hard word to you.” 

“IT did think that nothing could have added to 
my sorrow.” 

“No, my lord; no, no. She would have died. 
She was her dear mother’s child, and she was 
doomed. Go away, and be thankful that you too 
have not become the father of children born only 
to perish in your sight. I will not say an unkind 
word, but I would wish to have my girl’s grave 
to myself.” 

Upon this Lord Hampstead walked off, and 
went back to his own home, hardly knowing how 
he reached it. 

It was a month after this that he returned to 
the church-yard, and might have been seen sit- 
ting on the small stone slab which the Quaker 
had already caused to be laid over the grave. It 
was a fine October evening, and the sombre gloom 
of the evening was already darkening everything 
around, He had crept into the inclosure silent- 
ly, almost slyly, so as to insure himself that his 
presence should not be noted; and now, made 
confident by the coming darkness, he had seated 
himself on the stone. During the long hours 
that he sat there no word was formed within 
his lips, but he surrendered himself entirely to 
thoughts of what his life might have been had 
she been spared to him. He had come there for 
a purpose the very opposite of that; but how 
often does it come to pass that we are unable to 
drive our thoughts into that channel in which we 
wish them to flow? He had thought much of her 
last words, and was minded to attempt to do some- 
thing as she would have had him do it—not that 
he might enjoy his life, but that he might make 
it useful. Butas he sat there he could not think 
of the real future—not of the future as it might 
be made to take this or that form by his own ef- 
forts; but of the future as it would have been 
had she been with him, of the glorious, bright, 
beautiful future which her love, her goodness, her 
beauty, her tenderness, would have illuminated, 

Till he had seen her his heart had never been 
struck. Ideas sufficiently pleasant in themselves, 
though tinged with a certain irony and sarcasm, 
had been frequent with him as to his future ca- 
reer, He would leave that building up of a fu- 
ture family of marquises—if future marquises 
there were to be—to one of those young darlings 
whose bringing up would manifestly fit him for 
the work. For himself, he would perhaps philos- 
ophize, perhaps do something that might be of 
service—would indulge at any rate his own views 
as to humanity—but he would not burden him- 
self with a countess and a nursery full of young 
lords and ladies, He had often said to Roden, 
had often said to Vivian, that her ladyship his 
step-mother need not trouble herself. He cer- 
tainly would not be guilty of making either a 
countess or a marchioness. They, of course, had 
laughed at him, and had bid him bide his time. 
He -had bided his time, as they had said, and 
Marion Fay had been the result. 

Yes; life would have been worth the having 
if Marion Fay had remained to him. It was thus 
he communed with himself as he sat there on the 
tomb. From the moment in which he had first 
seen her in Mrs. Roden’s house he had felt that 
things were changed with him. There had come 
a vision before him which filled him full of de- 
light. As he learned to know the tones of her 
voice, and the motion of her limbs, and to suc 
cumb to the feminine charms with which she en- 
veloped him, all the world was brightened up to 
his view. Here there was no pretense of special 
blood, no assumption of fantastic titles, no claim 
to superiority because of fathers and mothers 
who were in themselves by no means superior to 
their neighbors. And yet there were all the 
grace, all the loveliness, all the tenderness, with- 
out which his senses would not have been capti- 
vated, He had never known his want; but he 
had in truth wanted one who should be at all 
points a lady, and yet not insist on a right to be 
so esteemed on the strength of inherited privi- 
leges. Chance, good fortune, providence, had sent 
her to him—or more probably the eternal fitness 
of things, as he had allowed himself to argue 
when things had fallen out so well to his liking. 
Then there had arisen difficulties which had 
seemed to him to be vain and absurd, though 
they would not allow themselves to be at once 
swept away. They had talked to him of his sta- 
tion and of hers, making that an obstacle which 
to him had been a strong argument in favor of 
her love. Against this he had done battle with 
the resolute purpose which a man has who is sure 
of his cause. He would have none of their soph- 
istries, none of their fears, none of their old-fash- 
ioned absurdities. Did she lovehim? Was her 
heart to him as was his to her? That was the 
one question on which it must all depend. As 
he thought of it all, sitting there on the tomb- 
stone, he put out his arm as though to fold her 
form to his bosom, when he thought of the mo- 
ment in which he became sure that it was so, 
There had been no doubt of the full-flowing cur- 
rent of her love. Then he had aroused himself, 
and had shaken his mane like a lion, and had 
sworn aloud that this vain obstacle should be no 
obstacle, even though it was pleaded by herself. 





Nature had been strong enough within him to as- 
sure him that he would overcome the obstacle. 

And he had overcome it—or was overcomi 
it—when that other barrier gradually presented 
itself, and loomed day by day terribly large be- 
fore his affrighted eves. Even to that he would 
not yield, not only as regarded her, but himself 
also. Had there been no such barrier, the pos- 
session of Marion would have been to him an 
assurance ef perfect bliss which the prospect of 
far-distant death would not have affected. When 
he began to perceive that her condition was not 
as that of other young women, he became aware 
of a great danger—of a danger to himself as well 
as to her, to himself rather than to her. This 
increased rather than diminished his desire for 
the possession. As the ardent rider will be more 
intent to take the fence when it looms before him 
large and difficult, so with him the resolution to 
make Marion his wife became the stronger when 
he knew that there were reasons of prudence, 
reasons of caution, reasons of worldly wisdom, 
why he should not do so. It had become a reli- 
gion to him that she should be his own, Then 
gradually her strength had become known to 
him, and slowly he was made aware that he must 
bow to her decision. All that he wanted in all 
the world he must not have; not that the love 
which he craved was wanting, but because she 
knew that her own doom was fixed. 

She had bidden him retrick his beams, and take 
the light and the splendor of his sun elsewhere. 
The light and the splendor of his sun had all 
passed from him. She had absorbed them alto- 
gether. He, while he had been boasting to him- 
self of his power and his manliness in that he 
would certainly overcome all the barriers, had 
found himself to be weak as water in her hands; 
she, in her soft feminine tones, had told him what 
duty had required of her, and as she had said, so 
she had done. Then he had stood on one side, 
and had remained looking on till she had—gone 
away and left him. She had never been his. It 
had not been allowed to him even to write his 
name, as belonging also to her, on the grave-stone. 

But she had loved him. There was nothing in 
it all but this to which his mind could revert with 
any feeling of satisfaction. She had certainly 
loved him. If such love might be continued be- 
tween a disembodied spirit and one still upon the 
earth—if there. were any spirit capable of love 
after that divorce between the soul and the body 
—her love certainly would still be true to him, 
Most assuredly his should be true to her. What- 
ever he might do toward obeying her in striving 
to form some manly purpose for his life, he would 
never ask another woman to be his wife, he 
would never look for other love: - The black coat 
should be laid aside as soon as might be, so that 
the world around him should not have cause for 
remark ; but the mourning should never be taken 
from his heart. 

Then, when the darkness of night had quite come 
upon him, he arose from his seat, and flinging 
himself on his knees, stretched his arms wildly 
across the grave. “Marion!” he said; “ Marion! 
oh, Marion, will you hear me? Though gone 
from me, art thou not mine?’ He looked .up 
into the night, and there, before his eyes, was her 
figure, beautiful as ever, with all her loveliness of 
half-developed form, with her soft hair upon her 
shoulders; and her eyes beamed on him, and a 
heavenly smile came across her face, and her lips 
moved as though she would encourage him, “My 
Marion—my wife!” 

Very late that night the servants heard him as 
he opened the door and walked across the hall, 
and made his way up to his own room. 





CHAPTER LXIIL. 
MR. GREENWOOD’S LAST BATTLE. 


Dorixe the whole of that long summer nothing 
was absolutely arranged as to Roden and Lady 
Frances, though it was known to all London, and 
to a great many persons outside of London, that 
they were certainly to become man and wife, 
The summer was very long to Lord and Lady 
Trafford because of the necessity incumbent on 
them of remaining through the last dregs of the 
season on account of Lady Amaldina’s marriage, 
Had Lady Amaldina thrown herself away on an- 
other Roden, the aunt would have no doubt gone 
to the country; but her niece had done her duty 
in life with so much propriety and success that it 
would have been indecent to desert her. Lady 
Kingsbury therefore remained in Park Lane, and 
was driven to endure frequently the sight of the 
Post-office clerk. 

For George Roden was admitted to the house, 
even though it was at last acknowledged that he 
must be George Roden, and nothing more. And 
it was found also that he must be a Post-office 
clerk, and nothing more. Lord Persiflage, on 
whom Lady Kingsbury chiefly depended for see- 
ing that her own darlings should not be disgraced 
by being made brothers-in-law to anything so low 
as a clerk in the Post-office, was angry at last, 
and declared that it was impossible to help a man 
who would not help himself. “It is no use try- 
ing to pick a man up who will lie in the gutter.” 
It was thus he spoke of Roden in his anger; and 
then the marchioness would wring her hands, and 
abuse her step-daughter. Lord Persiflage did 
think that something might be done for the young 
man if the young man would only allow himself 
to be called a duke. But the young man would 
not allow it, and Lord Persiflage did not see what 
could be done. ‘Nevertheless there was a general 
idea abroad in the world that something would 
be done. Even the mysterious savor of high 
rank which attached itself to the young man 
would do something for him. 

It may be remembered that the marquis him- 
self, when first the fact had come to his ears that 
his daughter loved the young man, had been al- 
most as ferociously angry as his wife. He had 
assented to the carrying of her away to the Saxon 
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castle. He had frowned upon her. He had been 
a party to the expelling her from his own house. 
But gradually his heart had become softened to- 
ward her; in his illness he had repented of his 
harshness; he had not borne her continued ab- 
sence easily, and had of late looked about for an 
excuse for accepting her lover. When the man 
was discovered to be a duke, though it was only 
an Italian duke, of course he accepted him. Now 
his wife told him daily that Roden was not a duke, 
because he would not accept his dukedom, and 
ought therefore again to be rejected. Lord Per- 
siflage had declared that nothing could be done 
for him, and therefore he ought to be rejected. 
But the marquis clung to his daughter. As the 
man was absolutely a duke, according to the laws 
of all the heralds, and all the courts, and all the 
tables of precedency and usages of peerage in 
Christendom, he could not degrade himself even 
by any motion of his own, He was the eldest 
and the legitimate son of the last Duca di Crinola 
—so the marquis said—and as such was a fitting 
aspirant for the hand of the daughter of an Eng- 
lish peer. “But he hasn’t got a shilling,” said 
Lady Kingsbury, weeping. The marquis felt that 
it was within his own power to produce some 
remedy for this evil, but he did not care to say as 
much to his wife, who was tender on that point in 
regard to the interest of her three darlings. Ro- 
den continued his visits to Park Lane very fre- 
quently all through the summer, and had already 
arranged for an autumn visit to Castle Hautboy, 
in spite of that angry word spoken by Lord Per- 
siflage. Everybody knew he was to marry Lady 
Frances. But when the season was over, and 
all the world had flitted from London, nothing 
was settled. 

Lady Kingsbury was of course very unhappy 
during all this time; but there was a source of 
misery deeper, more pressing, more crushing, than 
even the Post-office clerk. Mr. Greenwood, the 
late chaplain, had, during his last interview with 
the marquis, expressed some noble sentiments. 
He would betray nothing that had been said to 
him in confidence. He would do nothing that 
could annoy the marchioness, because the mar- 
chioness was a lady, and as such, entitled to all 
courtesy from him as a gentleman. There were 
grounds, no doubt, on which he could found a 
claim, but he would not insist on them, as his do- 
ing so would be distasteful to her ladyship. He 
felt that he was being ill-treated, almost robbed ; 
but he would put up with that rather than say a 
word which would come against his own con- 
science as a gentleman. With these high assur- 
ances he took his leave of the marquis as though 
he intended to put up with the beggarly stipend 
of £200 a year which the marquis had promised 
him. Perhaps that had been his intention; but 
before two days were over he had remembered 
that though it might be base to tell her ladyship's 
secrets, the penny-post was still open to him. 

It certainly was the case that Lady Kingsbury 
had spoken to him with strong hopes of the death 
of the heir to the title. Mr. Greenwood, in dis- 
cussing the matter with himself, went beyond 
that, and declared to himself that she had done 
so with expectation as well as hope. Fearful 
words had been said. So he assured himself. 
He thanked his God that nothing had come of it. 
Only for him, something, he assured himself, 
would have come of it. The whisperings in that 
upstairs sitting-room at Trafford had been dread- 
ful. He had divulged nothing. He had held his 
tongue like a gentleman, But ought he not to 
be paid for holding his tongue? There are so 
many who act honestly from noble motives, and 
then feel that their honesty should be rewarded 
by all those gains which dishonesty might have 
procured for them. About a fortnight after the 
visit which Mr. Greenwood made to the marquis 
he did write a letter to the marchioness, “Iam 
not anxious,” he said, “to do more than remind 
your ladyship of those peculiarly confidential dis- 
cussions which took place between yourself and 
me at Trafford during the last winter; but I 
think you will acknowledge that they were of a 
nature to make me feel that I should not be dis- 
carded like an old glove. If you would tell his 
lordship that something should be done for me, 
something would be done.” Her ladyship when 
she received this was very much frightened, She 
remembered the expressions she had allowed her- 
self to use, and did say a hesitating, halting word 
to her husband, suggesting that Mr. Greenwood’s 
pension should be increased. The marquis turn- 
ed upon her in anger. ‘Did you ever promise 
him anything ?” he asked. No; she had promised 
him nothing. “Iam giving him more than he 
deserves, and will do no more,” said the marquis. 
There was something in his voice which forbade 
her to speak another word. 

Mr. Greenwood’s letter having remained for 
ten days. without an answer, there came another, 
“T can not but think that you will acknowledge 
my right to expect an answer,” he said, “ consid- 
ering the many years through which I have en- 
joyed the privilege of your ladyship’s friendship, 
and the very confidential terms on which we have 
been used to discuss matters of the highest in- 
terest to us both.”” The “ matters” had no doubt 
been the probability of the accession to the title 
of her own son through the demise of his elder 
brother. She understood now all her own folly, 
and something of her own wickedness. To this 
second appeal she wrote a short answer, having 
lain awake over it one entire night: 


“Dear Mr. Greenwoop,—I have spoken to the 
marquis, and he will do nothing. 
“Yours truly, C. Kixessury.” 


This she did without saying a word to her hus- 
band, 

Then, after the interval of a few days, there 
came a third letter: 


“My pear Lapy Kinassury,—I can not allow 
myself to think that this should be the end of it 








all, after so many years of social intimacy and 
confidential intercourse. Can you yourself im- 
agine the condition of a gentleman of my age 
reduced after a life of ease and comfort to exist 
on a miserable pension of £200 a year? It sim- 
ply means death—death! Have I not a right to 
expect something better after the devotion of a 
life ? 

“Who has known as well as I the stumbling- 
blocks to your ladyship’s ambition which have 
been found in the existences of Lord Hampstead 
and Lady Frances Trafford? _ I have sympathized 
with you, no doubt, partly because of their pe- 
culiarities, partly from sincere affection for your 
Jadyship. It can not surely be that your lady- 
ship should now treat me as an enemy because I 
could do no more than sympathize ! 

“Dig I can not; to beg I am ashamed. You 
will hardly wish that I should perish from want. 
I have not as yet been driven to open out my sad 
ease to any one but yourself. Do not force me 
to it—for the sake of those darling children for 
whose welfare I have ever been so anxious, Be- 
lieve me to be 

“Your ladyship’s most devoted and faithful 
friend, Tuomas GREENWOOD.” 


This epistle so frightened her that she began 
to consider how she might best collect together a 
sufficient sum of money to satisfy the man, She 
did succeed in sending him a note for £50. But 
this he was too wary to take. He returned it, 
saying that he could not, though steeped in pov- 
erty, accept chance eleemosynary aid. What he 
required—and had, he thought, a right to ask— 
was an increase to the fixed stipend allowed him. 
He must, he thought, again force himself upon 
the presence of the marquis, and explain the na- 
ture of the demand more explicitly. 

Upon this Lady Kingsbury showed all the let- 
ters to her husband. ‘What does he mean by 
stumbling-blocks ?” asked the marquis in his 
wrath. Then there was a scene which was sad 
enough. She had to confess that she had spoken 
very freely to the chaplain respecting her step- 
children. “Freely! What does freely mean? 
Do you want them out of the way?” What a 
question for a husband to have to ask his wife! 
But she had a door by which she could partly es- 
cape. It was not that she had wanted them out 
of the way, but that she had been so horrified by 
what she had thought to be their very improper 
ideas as to their own rank of life. Those mar- 
riages which they had intended had caused her 
to speak as she had done to the chaplain. When 
alone at Trafford she had no doubt opened her 
mind to the clergyman. She rested a great deal 
on the undoubted fact that Mr. Greenwood was a 
clergyman. Hampstead and Fanny~had been 
stumbling-blocks to her ambition because she had 
desired to see them married properly into proper 
families. She probably thought that she was tell- 
ing the truth as she said all this, It was, at any 
rate, accepted as truth, and she was condoned. 
As to Hampstead, it was known by this time that 
that marriage could never take place; and as to 
Lady Frances, the marchioness was driven, in her 
present misery, to confess that as the duca was 
in truth a duca, his family must be held to be 
proper. 

But the marquis sent for Mr. Cumming, his 
London solicitor, and put all the letters into his 
hand—with such explanation as he thought ne- 
cessary to give. Mr. Cumming at first recom- 
mended that the pension should be altogether 
stopped; but to this the marquis did not consent. 
“It would not suit me that he should starve,” 
said the marquis. “ But if he continues to write 
to her ladyship, something must be done.” 

“Threatening letters to extort money,” said 
the lawyer, confidently. ‘“I can have him before 
a magistrate to-morrow, my lord, if it be thought 
well.” It was, however, felt to be expedient that 
Mr. Cumming should in the first case send for 
Mr. Greenwood, and explain to that gentleman 
the nature of the law. 

Mr, Cumming no doubt felt himself that it 
would be well that Mr. Greenwood should not 
starve, and well also that application should not 
be made to the magistrate, unless as a last resort. 
He, too, asked himself what was meant by “ stum- 
bling-blocks.” Mr. Greenwood was a greedy ras- 
cal, descending to the lowest depth of villainy 
with the view of making money out of the fears 
of a silly woman. But the silly woman, the law- 
yer thought, must have been almost worse than 
silly. It seemed natural to Mr. Cumming that a 
step-mother should be anxious for the worldly 
welfare of her own children; not unnatural, per- 
haps, that she should be so anxious as to have 
a feeling at her heart amounting almost to a 
wish that “chance” should remove the obstacle. 
Chance, as Mr. Cumming was aware, could in such 
a case mean only—death. Mr. Cumming, when 
he put this in plain terms to himself, felt it to be 
very horrid; but there might be a doubt whether 
such a feeling would be criminal if backed up by 
no deed and expressed by no word. But here it 
seemed that words had been spoken. Mr. Green- 
wood had probably invented that particular 
phrase, but would hardly have invented it unless 
something had been said to justify it. It was 
his business, however, to crush Mr. Greenwood, 
and not to expose her ladyship. He wrote a very 
civil note to Mr. Greenwood. Would Mr. Green- 
wood do him the kindness to call in Bedford Row 
at such or such an hour—or indeed at any hour 
that might suit him. Mr. Greenwood thinking 
much of it, and resolving in his mind that any 
increase to his pension might probably be made 
through Mr. Cumming, did as he was bid, and 
waited upon the lawyer. 

Mr. Cumming, when the clergyman was shown 
in, was seated with the letters before him—the 
various letters which Mr. Greenwood had written 
to Lady Kingsbury—folded out one over another, 
so that the visitor’s eye might see them and feel 
their presence; but he did not intend to use them 

unless of necessity. “ Mr. Greenwood,” he said, 








“T learn that you are discontented with the 
amount of a retiring allowance which the Mar- 
quis of Kingsbury has made you on leaving his 
service.” 

“TI am, Mr. Cumming; certainly I am—£200 
a year is not—” 

“Let us call it £300; Mr. Greenwood.” 

“Well, yes; Lord Hampstead did say some- 
thing—” 

“And has paid something. Let us call it 
£300. Not that the amount matters. The mar- 
quis and Lord Hampstead are determined not to 
increase it.” 

“ Determined !” 

“ Quite determined that under no circumstances 
will they increase it. They may find it necessary 
to stop it.” 

“Ts this a threat ?” 

“Certainly it is a threat—as far as it goes. 
There is another threat which I may have to 
make for the sake of coercing you; but I do not 
wish to use it if I can do without it.” 

“Her ladyship knows that I am ill-treated in 
this matter. She sent me £50, and I returned 
it. It was not in that way that I wished to be 
paid for my services.” 

“Tt was well for you that you did. But for 
that I could not certainly have asked you to come 
and see me here.” 

“You could not ?” 

“No, I could not. You will probably under- 
stand what I mean.” Here Mr. Cumming laid 
his hand upon the letters, but made no other al- 
lusion to them. “A very few words more will, 
I think, settle all that there is to be arranged be- 
tween us, The marquis, from certain reasons of 
humanity—with which I for one hardly sympa- 
thize in this case—is most unwilling to stop, or 
even to lessen, the ample pension which is paid 
to you.” 

“ Ample—after a whole lifetime !” 

“ But he will do so if you write any further 
letters to any member of his family.” 

“That is tyranny, Mr. Cumming.” 

“Very well. Then is the marquis a tyrant. 
But he will go further than that in his tyranny. 
If it be necessary to defend either himself or any 
of his family from further annoyance, he will do 
so by criminal proceedings. You are probably 
aware that the doing this would be very disagree- 
able to the marquis. Undoubtedly it would. To 
such a man as Lord Kingsbury it is a great trou- 
ble to have his own name, or worse, that of others 
of his family, brought into a police court. But if 
necessary it will be done. I do not ask you for 
any assurance, Mr. Greenwood, because it may be 
well that you should take a little time to think 
of it, But unless you are willing to lose your 
income, and to be taken before a police magis- 
trate for endeavoring to extort money by threat- 
ening letters, you had better hold your hand.” 

“ T have never threatened.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Greenwoed.” 

“Mr. Cumming, I have threatened no one.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Greenwood.” Then the 
discarded chaplain took his leave, failing to find 
the words with which he could satisfactorily ex- 
press his sense of the injury which had been done 
him. 

Before that day was over he had made up his 
mind to take his £300 a year and be silent. The 
marquis, he now found, was not so infirm as he 
had thought, nor the marchioness quite so full of 
fears. He must give it up, and take his pittance. 
But in doing so he continued to assure himself 
that he was greatly injured, and did not cease to 
accuse Lord Kingsbury of sordid parsimony in 
refusing to reward adequately one whose services 
to the family had been so faithful and long-en- 
during. 

It may, however, be understood that in the 
midst of troubles such as these Lady Kingsbury 
did not pass a pleasant summer, 





CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE REGISTRAR OF STATE RECORDS. 


A.tnovuca Lord Persiflage had seemed to be 
very angry with the recusant duke, and had made 
that uncivil speech about the gutter, still he was 
quite willing thet George Roden should be asked 
down to Castle Hautboy. “Of course we must 
do something for him,” he said to his wife; “but 
I hate scrupulous men. I don’t blame him at 
all for making such a girl as Fanny fall in love 
with him. If I were a Post-office clerk I'd do 
the same if I could.” 

“Not you. You wouldn’t have given yourself 
the trouble.” 

“But when I had done it I wouldn’t have giv- 
en her friends more trouble than was necessary. 
I should have known that they would have had 
to drag me up somewhere. I should have looked 
for that. But I shouldn’t have made myself dif- 
ficult when chance gave a helping hand. Why 
shouldn’t he have taken his title ?” 

“ Of course we all wish he would.” 

“Fanny is as bad as he is. She has caught 
some of Hampstead’s levelling ideas, and encour- 
ages the young man. It was all Kingsbury’s 
fault from the first. He began the world wrong, 
and now he can not get himself right again, A 
radical aristocrat is a contradiction in terms. It 
is very well that there should be radicals. It 
would be a stupid do-nothing world without them. 
But a man can’t be oil and vinegar at the same 
time.”’” This was the expression made by Lord 
Persiflage of his general ideas on polities in ref- 
erence to George Roden and his connection with 
the Trafford family; but not the less was George 
Roden asked down to Castle Hautboy. Lady 
Frances was not to be thrown over because she 
had made a fool of herself—nor was George Ro- 
den to be left out in the cold, belonging as he 
did now to Lady Frances. Lord Persiflage never 
approved very much of anybody, but he never 
threw anybody over. 

It was soon after the funeral of Marion Fay 





that Roden went down to Cumberland. During 
the last two months of Marion’s illness Hamp- 
stead and Roden had been very often together. 
Not that they had lived together, as Hampstead 
had declared himself unable to bear continued so- 
ciety. His hours had been passed alone. But 
there had not been many days in which the 
friends had not seen each other for a few min- 
utes. It had become a habit with Hampstead to 
ride over to Paradise Row when Roden had re- 
turned from the office. At first Mrs. Roden also 
had been there; but latterly she had spent her 
time altogether at Pegwell Bay. Nevertheless 
Lord Hampstead would come, and would say a 
few words, and would then ride home again. 
When all was over at Pegwell Bay, when the fu- 
neral was at hand, and during the few days of 
absolutely prostrating grief which followed it, 
nothing was seen of him; but on the evening 
before his friend’s journey down to Castle Haut- 
boy he again appeared in the Row. On this oc- 
easion he walked over, and his friend returned 
with him a part of the way. “You must do 
something with yourself,” Roden said to him. 

“T see no need of doing anything special, How 
many men do nothing with themselves !” 

“Men either work or play.” 

“T do not think I shall play much.” 

“ Not for a time, certainly. You used to play; 
but I can imagine that the power of doing so will 
have deserted you.” 

“T sha’n’t hunt, if you mean that.” 

“T do not mean that at all,” said Roden; “ but 
that you should do something. There must be 
some occupation, or life will be insupportable.” 

“It is insupportable,” said the young man, look- 
ing away, so that his countenance should not be 
seen. 

“But it must be supported. Let the load be 
ever so heavy, it must be carried. You would 
not destroy yourself ?” 

“No,” said the other, slowly—‘“no. I would 
not do that. If any one would do it for me!” 

“No one will do it for you. Not to have some 
plan of active life, some defined labor by which 
the weariness of the time may be conquered, 
would be a weakness and a cowardice next door 
to that of suicide.” 

“Roden,” said the lord, “ your severity is bru- 
tal.” 

“The question is whether it be true. You shall 
call it what you like, or call me what you like, but 
can you contradict what I say? Do you not feel 
that it is your duty as a man to apply what intel- 
lect you have, and what strength, to some pur- 

ee?” 

Then by degrees Lord Hampstead did explain 
the purpose he had before him. _ He intended to 
have a yacht built, and start alone, and cruise 
about the face of the world. He would take books 
with him, and study the people and the countries 
which he visited. 

“ Alone ?” asked Roden. 

“Yes, alone—as far as a man may be alone 
with a crew and a captain around him. I shall 
make acquaintances as I go, and shall be able to 
bear them as such. They will know nothing of 
my secret wound. Had I you with me—you and 
my sister, let us suppose—or Vivian, or any one 
from here who had known me, I could not even 
struggle to raise my head.” 

“Tt would wear off.” 

“T will go alone; and if occasion offers I will 
make fresh acquaintances. I will begin another 
life which shall have no connection with the old 
one—except that which will be continued by the 
thread of my own memory. Noone shall be near 
me who may even think of her name when my 
own ways and manners are called in question.” 
He went on to explain that he would set himself 
to work at once. The ship must be built, and 
the crew collected, and the stores prepared. He 
thought that in this way he might find employ- 
ment for himself till the spring. In the spring, 
if all was ready, he would start. Till that time 
came he would live at Hendon Hall—still alone. 
He so far relented, however, as to say that if his 
sister was married before he began his wander- 
ings, he would be present at her marriage. 

Early in the course of the evening he had ex- 
plained to Roden that his father and he had con- 
jointly arranged to give Lady Frances £40,000 
on her wedding. 

“Can that be necessary ?” asked Roden. 

“You must live; and as you have gone into a 
nest with the drones, you must live in some sort 
as the drones do.” 

“T hope I shall never be a drone.” 

“You can not touch pitch and not be defiled. 
You'll be expected to wear gloves and drink fine 
wine—or at any rate to give it to your friends. 
Your wife will have to ride in a coach. If she 
don’t, people will point at her, and think she’s a 
pauper, because she has a handle to her name. 
They taik of the upper ten thousand. It is as 
hard to get out from among them as it is to get 
in among them. Though you have been wonder- 
fully stout about the Italian title, you'll find that 
it will stick to you.” Then it was explained that 
the money which was to be given would in no 
wise interfere with the “darlings.” Whatever 
was to be added to the fortune which would nat- 
urally have belonged to Lady Frances would come 
not from her father, but from her brother. 

When Roden arrived at Castle Hautboy, Lord 
Persiflage was there, though he remained but for 
a day. He was due to be with the Queen for a 
month—a duty which was evidently much to his 
taste, though he affected to frown over it as a 
hardship. “I am sorry, Roden,” he said, “ that I 
should be obliged to leave you and everybody else ; 
but a government hack, you know, has to be a 
government hack.” This was rather strong from 
a Secretary of State to a clerk in the Post-office; 
but Roden had to let it pass, lest he should give 
an opening to some remark on his own repudiated 
rank. “I shall be back before you are gone, I 
hope, and then perhaps we may arrange some- 
thing.” The only thing that Roden wished to ar- 














“AS HE STOOD BY THE GRAVE-SIDE, ONE CAME SOFTLY STEALING UP TO HIM, AND LAID A HAND UPON 


range was a day for his own wedding, as to which, | 
as far as he knew, Lord Persiflage could have 
nothing to say. 

“JT don’t think you ought to be sorry,” Lady 
Frances said to her lover, as they were wandering 
about on the mountains. He had endeavored to 
explain to her that this large income which was 
now promised to‘him rather impeded than assist- | 
ed the scheme of life which he had suggested to | 
himself. 

“Not sorry, but disappointed, if you know the | 
difference.” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“I had wanted to feel that I should earn my 
wife’s bread.” 

“So you shall. If a man works honestly for | 
his living, I don’t think he need inquire too curi- | 
ously what proporiion of it may come from his 
own labor or from some other source. If I had 
had nothing, we should have done very well with- | 
out the coach, as poor Hampstead calls it. But 
if the coach is there, I don’t see why we shouldn’t | 
ride in it.” | 


“T should like to earn the coach too,” said 
Roden. 

* This, sir, will be a lesson serviceable in teach- 
ing you that you are not to be allowed to have 
your own way in everything.” 

An additional leave of absence for a month 
had been accorded to Reden. He had already 
been absent during a considerable.time in the | 
spring of the vear, and in the ordinapy course of 
events would not have been entitled to this pro- 
longed indulgence. But there were reasons deem- 
ed to be sufficient. He was going to meet a cab- | 
inet minister. He was engaged to marry the 
daughter of a marquis. And it was known that 
he was not simply George Roden, but in truth the 
Duea di Crinola. He had suffered some qualms 
of conscience as to the favor to be thus shown 
him, but had quieted them by the idea that when 
a man is in love, something » ecial ought to be 
done for him. He remained, therefore, till the 
Foreign Secretary returned from his royal serv- 
ice, and had by that time fixed the period of his 
marriage. It was to take place in the cold, com- 
fortless month of March. It would be a great 
thing, he had said, to have Hampstead present 
at it, and it was Hampstead’s intention to start | 
on his long travels early in April. “I don’t see | 
why people shouldn’t be married in cold weather 
as well as in hot,” said Vivian. “ Brides need 
not go about always in muslin.” 

When Lord Persiflage returned to Castle Haut- | 
boy, he had his plan ready arranged for relieving | 
his future step-nephew-in-law—if there be such a 
relationship—from the ignominy of the Post-of- 
fice. “I have her Majesty's permission,” he said 
to Roden, “ to offer you the position of Registrar 
of State Records to the Foreign Office.” 


| be good for him? 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 











“Registrar of State Records to the Foreign Of- 
fice !”” 


“ Fifteen hundred a year,” said his lordship, go- | 


ing off at once to this one point of true vital im- 
semen “T am bound to say that I think I could 
’ 


ave done better for you had you consented to | 


bear the title which is as completely your own as 
is that mine byavhich I am called.” 

“Don’t let us go back to that, my lord.” 

“Oh no, certainly not. Only this: if you could 
be brought to think better of it—if Fanny could 


| be induced to make you think better of it—the 


office now offered to you would, I think. be more 
comfortable to you.” 

“ How so?” 

“T can hardly explain, but it would. There is 
no reason on earth why it should not be held by 
an Italian. We had an Italian for many years 
librarian at the Museum. And as an Italian you 
would of course be entitled to call yourself by 
your hereditary title.” 

“T shall never be other than an 
man.” 

“Very well. One man may lead a horse to 
water, but a thousand can not make him drink. 
I only tell you what would be the case. The title 
would no doubt give a prestige to the new office. 
It is exactly that kind of work which would fall 
readily into the hands of a foreigner of high rank. 
One can not explain these things, but it is so. 


inglish- 











most as good as the Under. Secretary of State 
—with a title. He would get to be considered 
among the big official swells, There is so much 
in a name! Of course you've got your rank. 
But you ought to insist on it for his sake.” 

Lady Frances did not give way in the least, 


| . Py 
| nor did any one venture to call the duca by his 


| was a duke, and ouglit to be called a duke. 


title, formally or openly. But, as Lord Hamp- 
stead had said, “it stuck to him.” The women 
when they were alone with him would call him 
duea, joking with him; and it was out of the 
question that he should be angry with them for 
their jokes. He became aware that behind his 
back he was always spoken of as “ the duke,” and 
that this was not done with any idea of laughing 
at him. The people around him believed that he 
Of 
course it was in joke that Lady Llwddythlw always 
called Lady Frances duchessina when they were 
together, because Lady Frances had certainly not 


| as yet acquired her right to the name; but it all 


tended to the same point. He became aware 


| that the very servants around him understood it. 


The £1500 a year would more probably become | 


£2000 if you submitted to be called by your own 
proper name.” Everybody knew that Lord Per- 
siflage understood the civil service of his country 
perfectly. He was a man who never worked very 
hard himself, or expected those under him to do 
so, but-he liked common-sense, and hated scru- 
ples, and he considered it to be a man’s duty to 
take care of himself—of himself first of all, and 
then perhaps afterward of the Service. 

Neither did Roden nor did Lady Frances give 
way a bit the more for this. They were persist- 
ent in clinging to their old, comparatively hum- 
ble English name. Lady Frances would be Lady 
Frances to the end, but she would be no more 
than Lady Frances Roden. And George Roden 
would be George Roden, whether a clerk in the 
Post-office or Registrar of State Records to the 
Foreign Office. So much the next new bride de- 
clared with great energy to the last new bride, 
who had just returned from her short wedding 
tour, having been hurried home so that her hus- 
hand might be able to lay the first stone of the 
new bridge to be built over the Menai Straits. 
Lady Liwddythlw, with all the composed man- 
ners of a steady matron, was at Castle Hautboy, 
and used all her powers of persuasion. “ Never 
mind, my dear, what he says,” Lady Llwddythlw 
urged. “What you should think of is, what will 
He would be somebody—al- 


| dining-room out of his proper place. 


They did not call him “ your grace,” or “ my lord,” 
or make spoken allusion to his rank; but they 
looked it. All that obsequiousness due to a he- 
reditary nobleman which is dear to the domes- 
tic heart was paid to him. He found himself 
called upon by Lady Pergiflage to go into the 
There was 
a fair excuse for this while the party was small, 
and confined to few beyond the family, as it 
was expected that the two declared lovers should 
sit together. But when this had been done with 
a larger party, he expostulated with his hostess. 

“My dear Mr. Roden,” she said—I suppose 
I must call you so.” 

“Tt’s my name, at any rate.” 

“There are certain points on which, as far as 
I can see, a man may be allowed to have his way 
—and certain points on which he may not.” 

“ As to his own name—” 

“Yes; on the matter of your name. I do not 
see my way how to get the better of you just at 
present, though on account of my near connec- 
tion with Fanny I am very anxious todo so. But 
as to the fact of your rank, there it is. When- 
ever I see you—and I hope I shall see you very 
often—I shall always suppose that I see an Ital- 
ian nobleman of the first class, and shall treat you 
so.” He shrugged his shoulders, feeling that he 
had nothing else to do. “If I were to find my- 
self in the society of some man calling himself by 


| a title to which I knew that he had no right, I 


| 


should probably call him by no name; but I 
should be very careful not to treat him as a no- 
bleman, knowing that he had no right to be so 
treated, ‘What can I do in your case but just re- 
verse the position ?” 

He never went back to the Post-office, of course. 





HIS SHOULDER.” 


What should a Registrar of State Records to the 
Foreign Office do in so humble an establishment ? 
He never went back for the purposes of work. 
He called to bid farewell to Sir Boreas, Mr. Jer- 
ningham, Crocker, and others with whom he had 
served. “I did not think we should see much 
more of you,” said Sir Boreas, laughing. 

“T intended to live and die with you,” said 
Roden. 

“We don’t have dukes, or, at any rate, we don’t 
keep them. Like to like is a motto which I al- 
ways find true. When I heard that you were liv- 
ing with a young lord, and were going to marry 
the daughter of a marquis, and had a title of your 
own which you could use as soon as you pleased, 
I knew that I should lose you.” Then he added, 
in a little whisper, “You couldn’t get Crocker 
made a duke, could you? or a Registrar of Rec- 
ords ?” 

Mr. Jerningham was full of smiles and bows, 
pervaded thoroughly by a feeling that he was bid- 
ding farewell to an august nobleman, though for 
negative reasons he was not to be allowed to 
gratify his tongue by naming the august name. 
Crocker was a little shy, but he plucked up his 
courage at last. “I shall always know what I 
know, you know,” he said, as he shook hands with 
the friend to whom he had been so much attach- 
ed. Bobbin and Geraghty made no allusions to 
the title, but they too, as they were severally 
greeted, were evidently under the influence of the 
nobility of their late brother clerk. 

The marriage was duly solemnized, when March 
came, in the parish church of Trafford. There 
was nothing grand—no even distant imitation of 
Lady Amaldina’s glorious cavaleade. Hampstead 
did come down, and endeavored for the occasion 
to fit himself for the joy of the day. His ship 
was ready for him, and he intended to start now 
ina week ortwo. As it happened that the House 
was not sitting, Lord Llwddythlw, at the instiga- 
tion of his wife, was present. “One good turn 
deserves another,” Lady Llwddythlw had said to 
him. And the darlings were there in all their 
glory, loud, beautiful, and unruly. Lady Kings- 
bury was of course present, but was too much in 
abeyance to be able to arouse even a sign of dis- 
pleasure. Since that reference to the “ stumbling- 
blocks” had reached her husband, and since those 
fears with which Mr. Greenwood had filled her, 
she had been awed into quiescence, 

The bridegroom was of course married under 
the simple name of George Roden—and we must 
part with him under that name; but it is the be- 
lief of the. present chronicler that the aristocratic 
element will prevail, and that the time will come 
soon in which the Registrar of State Records to 
the Foreign Office will be known in the purlieus 
of Downing Street as the Duca di Crinola, 

THE END. 
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Warre Mutt Dress, 


Wool Dress.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tuts model, of which 
both front and back 
are shown, is carried 
out in plain and figured 
wool in Fig. 1, and in 
plaid summer Cheviot 
in Fig. 2. It is com- 
posed of a short skirt 
and a polonaise. The 
former, which is two 
yards and a quarter 
wide at the bottom, is 
bordered with a nar- 
row pleating surmount- 
ed by a_ side -pleat- 
ed flounce eight inch- 
es deep. The front 
breadth is covered by 
deep kilt-pleating, and 
on each side, between 
the pleating and the 
back, is a gathered 
flounce eight inches 
deep, edged with side- 
pleating of the same 
depth. The polonaise 
has short vest fronts 
extending to the top 
of the pleating on the 
skirt, which are cover- 
ed with bands of open 
white embroidery. A 
frill of similar em- 
broidery is inside the 
standing collar and in 
the sleeves, which lat- 
ter are also trimmed 
with a drapery and 
frills of the material, 


Summer Mantles. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Fig. 1 is a long man- 

tle of black velvet 

gauze lined with thin 
silk. It is trimmed 
with passementerie tas- 
sels, which are set at 
regular intervals along 
the middle of the back, 
and with a satin du- 
chesse sash bow, the 
ends of which are fin- 
ished with tassels, 

Full frills of cream 

lace border the neck 

and sleeves. 

The mantle Fig. 2 
has a short back and 
Jong tab fronts of 
black satin duchesse 
lined with thin silk, 








Fig. 1.—Ve.vet Gauze Mantz. 
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Fig. 2.—Satin Ducnesse anp Jetrep TuLLe MANTLE. 
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Satmy Suran Dress wirn Batiste Emprowery, 


while the sleeve forms 
are of jetted tulle ona 
net lining. The trim- 
ming comprises jet pas- 
sementerie, frills and 
jabots of wide and nar- 
row lace, and tufts of 
black satin ribbon an 
inch wide. 


Satin Surah Dress 
with Batiste Em- 
broidery. 

Tunis dress is of 
bronze satin Surah, 
with trimming of écru 


batiste embroidery. 
Two flounces of the 
embroidery extend 


around the front and 
sides of the short skirt, 
but are replaced by 
deep side-pleating on 
the back. The bottom 
of each flounce is sup- 
ported by a side-pleat- 
ed frill, and a similar 
pleating extends en- 
tirely around the low- 
er edge of the skirt. 
The upper flounce is 
headed by lapping 
folds. With the short 
skirt there is a panier 
polonaise having very 
bouffant back drapery, 
which is trimmed with 
narrower embroidery 
on the front of the 
waist, the sleeves, and 
pocket flaps. 


Embroidered Roll 
Pillow. 


Tuis roll or hanging 
pillow has a covering 
of olive brown plush 
decorated with an em- 
broidered vine. The 
woodbine design on 
page 261, Bazar No. 
17, Vol. XIV., is es- 
pecially pretty for this 
purpose. The ground 
being plush, the em- 
broidery, of course, 
must be in silk. The 
leaves are in feather 
stitch, the berries in 
satin stitch, and the 
vine and stems in stem 
stitch. A heavy silk 
cord with tassels fin- 
ishes the ends. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is beneficial in inebriety and in many diseases where 
the nervous system is unstrung.—[Ad>.] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turse shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bessiz Dakrwine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Joun Perris, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besste Darya. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perair, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[Adv.] 


superior 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 
Tuvurerr’s Extracts are strictly pure and delicate 
flavor. ‘11 fresh from the source of supply. Our 
Vanilla, the Prince of Flavors.—[Adv.] 
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AD VERTISEMEN'IS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Roya. Baxine Power | Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


S'TATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
{ 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

{ 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES ) 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill end most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 

BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


© The remarkable success 
© of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
















eided improved appearance 
BZ given to every wearer. An abso- 
Tee lute necessity to those who have 
fay \ost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 
*y —whose foreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
«made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
Hf get out of wave. One grand feature, 
* they have no Sae wig-like appearance. 
80 east en in all other waves and crimp 

the a with crimping pins and the Senger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
who walwes her personal beauty and the opinions of 
her friends. ces, from to B12 (Blonde ond 
Gray, extra) Also. the most elegant assortment 0! 

switehes from $5 Gray hair a — 



















clalty. Remember, these goods on only be fou - 
ai my tiead: juarters. 32 EAST 14th st N. 
107 State St., Tem 


leago; 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. OGeske os 
©. 0. D., with privilege of examination. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honuse- 


hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874. For circular. address 














Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
_P.o. Box 1654, New York. 
Send $1, $2, $8, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
fap yd ms up elegant- 
ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, F, 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently afl 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
Mrs. ' T. G. FARNHAM, 
S2 West l4th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY, 


All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. Send 8c. for " Catalogue. 


40 jan Larne ¢ Chromo Carde no D's O08 





with name, 
jassau, N, Y¥. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 

















JOTHI NG NEWER than Storks and Cat- tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Send 3 Cents for c atalogue. 


PARFUMERIE 
CAPITOL PARIS. 


Fontaine de la Beauté, 
a beautiful liquid for the face; 
cool, ina . beneficial. and in . 
beantifving: $1 per box. Wel- 
Trade-Mark OUtINE Face ow der, finest pyade-Mark 

ever imported, 50c. and $1 per box. 

Extrait de Rose, for pale lips and cheeks, giving 
them a natural, rosy appearance — indelible — #1 per 
bottle. Depilatory, removes superfluous hair— 
sure, quick, and harmless—$1 al bottle. Kau de 
Quinine, removes dandruff, and promotes the 
zrowth of hair, 75c. and $1.50 per bottle. Eau de 

ouleau (birch wine), removes tan and freckles, $1 
per botile. Brillantime, a real brilliant article, 
ives the hair that much desired Ins! re, 75c. and $1 per 
ttle. Bandoline, highly perfumed, 25c. per bot- 
tle. None genuine without trade-mark, seal, and sig- 
nature. Ask your druggist or fancy goods store, or 
— A. SEMONSON, 34 East 14th St., 

N. ¥., Sole Agent for the United States, 


D LEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York, 


Z™E ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 


Non-Explosive 
OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
pury Davy Safety Lamp, for use 
in mines thus making it Abee- 
lute jon-Explosiv: 

wil not smoke when oinced in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 
















» Bake Oven, Stoan’s Hincep 
>» CHIMNEY FRONTS, and many other 
valuable improvements. SEN 
FOR CATALOGU 


IF YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E:cut WonpDEks OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 
45 Summer 8t., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N. ¥. 
9% Lake St., Chicago. 7 E. Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 

A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 

| N D | E N —_——- de 1°¢ Seago 
ja Faculté de Par 

a pen Rambuteau, Paris. 

Sold by all Chemists 

~~ Druggists. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
Sole Proprietor, 
75 _cents the box. 





Full-Sitz, THE UNIVERSAL BATH, 


&c. in one. 







Patcs Revvcep. Many long inuse. ld Baths renewed. 
Send for Cirewiare. E. J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and expe oat pamee 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING CO: PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 


| =< te. 
#. and $1.50 per bottle. 


| eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 


| box. Applied on premises if desired. 


| For the complexion. 


| and $1 per box 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - select Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by Keéping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling ‘water or milk. Sold ia 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Suanegeiiite Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


Produces a beautiful transpar- 
enc at It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. 


Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 





My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended — ,unsurpasted. Price, $2, 
Beware of imita 
Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP “aad FACE ROUGES, 


*, F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
7 ANKOU SLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 


the skin. ° leaden hue or reddish ‘tint. $1.50 per 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto health. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such. 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 0z. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalied for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
young and old chariningly. 


L, Shaw's Marie Antoinette Ware 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the t head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 
GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Tilustrated price-list free of charge. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. _ 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th i ag New York. 











Physicians recommend them on account of their cu- 
—- La money They page a Atco zones y 
‘or Sleeplessness, Nervousness, , Indigestica, 
Themen ana Paral: aralysis, their effect pe Deplity. Todtcentica, 
tothe wearer. Price (according to thenumber ofinsu- 
lated plates) $3 & $12each; abdominal, $15each, Send 
for descriptivecircular, For sale by leading retailers, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


GASTRINE. 


Remedy for J and D: Relieves all 
unpleasant leasant feelings after eating. ~ Recommended for 
sea-sickness. Sold by Druggists. 

DEPOT, 59 Murray Street, N. ¥. 
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STEEL PLATE AND PEARL or song CARDS 

(half each), name on,10e, 14 packs, $1.00. $50 

given to best Agent. Full particulars with first 
order. Nattonat Carp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
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SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin 
appears handsome, even if her features are not pe! 
Ladies afflicted with tw Freckles, Rough or "Discolored Skin, should lose no 
and applying 


LATRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is — harmless. 
ically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free from any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million — have used this 


ven 
cacy. Sold 4 HLSOMOF Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 
Price 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John Street, N.Y. 


he most-important adjunct 
With this Sioontial a lady 


City, and 


ightful toilet preparation, and in 
re satisfaction. ies, if you desire to be beau- 
YOUTH a trial, and be couvinesd of its wonder- 





From our Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue. 


No. 14. ay Dress, fine Embroideries and In- 
serting, $1.69 


THE BEST SELECTED STOCK OF 
INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S 
DRESSES and OUTFITS, 


At prices acknowledged to be the lowest in the city. 
Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and 20th St., New York. 








The only Establishment in America exclusively for 
Children; furnishes complete outfits for 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES; 
ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS, 
LATEST and BEST STYLES. 
LOWEST PRICES, 

Special attention to Mail Orders. Catalogues Free. 


BEST & CO,, tbe. Scr's Gaave.; NeW York, 


TW C005 


BY MATII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for cash, and sold at towest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Ussiory, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, L Ladies’ Dresses, Vrons, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing G 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE’ 




















lishment making a 5485 

Busi Ness of ROSES, ook Set 
tee ce ROOTES Os mere: 
i Md ts grow. Miron an “nutablefor imme. 
$ splendid eal labeled. for 813 
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2 for $2; Jo for 4° oe hoe for 85; 78 tot 
BIO 3 100 for t Si3, Our NE ‘gi DE, @ completa 
ise on the B wen PoduanD Ce 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,.......ccccccessereces $4 00 
FE EU PU PIR 6.0 6 caseess cocoscctecess 4 00 
EN OS et Per ree Pere PET errr e 4 00 
The THREE above publications................ 10 00 
Any TWO above named ...........0000 coccees 7 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE ’ 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE f ****++++++++*> — 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

CO TORE GE. INWIMOOTE). oo. occ ccevscccccose 10 00 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number, Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library wil! be farnished 
gratuitously on application to Harper & Brorurns. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


JUMBO 1 . 





I'm in Love, 11c. ; 
oe new. 

ILLE, 

237 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








Cranks, ii By mail. 

Rats, Cate, Mi Ants, Pile, Ines ts, cleared out b: 
at ce, An ies, Insects, c! ou 

“ROUGH ON RATS.” 15c., druggists. ’ 
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E.ULY & Si 


Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N.Y. 


STRAW BONNETS 


veonoet 49c., 69c., 85c. 


85 }500 DOZEN ENGLISH MIL AX QB 
C. Ssrraw HATS, ALL COLORS. } C. 
PORCUPINE HATS, 25 CENTS. 


Our Unapproachable Stock 
Cannot be described. EXAMINE. 


IT COMPRISES 


LATEST STYLES, FINEST BRAIDS. 


TRIMMED HATS and BONNETS. 


2000 NEW TRIMMED HATS, 
MANY EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES. 


Misses’ Trimmed Hats 


SUITABLE FOR MAY ANNIVERSARIES. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 
DRY GOODS. 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


DRESS SILKS, TRIMMING SILKS, VELVETS, 
LACES, WHITE GOODS, DRESS TRIM- 

N HOSIERY, GLOVES 

GEN TS’ FURNISHIN A 

SOLS, ST ATIONERY. 


FANCY GOODS. 


at HAIR GOODS, AND ORNAMENTS, 
ERFUMERY AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


RESIDENT NEW YORKERS ENJOY NO GREAT- 
ER ADVANTAGES IN SHOPPING THAN DO 
OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILIES WHO TAKE THIS 
MAGAZINE, THE CHIEF FEATURE OF WHICH 
Is AN EXHAUSTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE- 
LIST OF THE GREAT VARIETY OF GOODS ON 
SALE LN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS, 











ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50 C ean PER AN- 
NUM. SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENT: 


WE ALSO ISSUE A FREE CAT ance WeOE 
WE SEND TO ANY ADDRESS ON APPLICATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 114g TO 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN S8T., 
59, 61, AND 63 ORC HARD ST., 


BLACK DRESS 0008 


SUMMER WEAR. 


We now exhibit the largest and best assorted stock 
of thin Black Dress Goods which we have ever 
offered at unusually low prices. 

100 pieces 44-inch BLACK NUNS’ VEIL- 
ING at G5e. per yard. These are a fine light make, 
perfect black, trom a celebrated Paris manufacturer, 
and are usuaily sold at $1.00 

In Black GRENADINES we offer an immense 
assortment from 35e. to $2.00 per yard—All-Silk, 
Silk and Wool, and Ali-Wool fabrics of the newest de- 
signs: Mexicaines, Damassés, Brocades, Iron Frames, 
Résille, and Spanish Effects, &c. 

N. B.—We continue the sale of a two 
dollar prt id Lyons Black Gros Grain 
Silk at $1.50 


Illustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 
the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
48 East 14th 8t., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. Y. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue of 


DRY GOODS, 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
COSTUMES, SUITS, AND WRAPS, 


UNDERCLOTHING, MILLINERY, BOOTS 
AND SHOES, UPHOLSTERY, AND CARPETS, 


Is NOW READY, 
and will be mailed to all parts of the United States 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Make early eppligntion. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d 8t., New Yok. 


$f | $20 per day at home, ‘Samples worth $5 free. 
) Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





OUGH ON RATS, »_Ask Druggists it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Bed-B: 15e. 











Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New Tork City. 


“SPECIALTY.” 


Wrapper made of best prints, with Spanish flounce, 
shirr od at back, trimmed down front and over flounce 
with preity 





Bordering, from 3 Sa to 40 in. bust, only $1. 


NIMMDSOL, Crawlord, Wy SIMDSOL 


CUSTOM 
SHIRT DEPARTMENT. 


With increased facilities afforded by the en- 
largement of our factory, and the direct importa- 
tions of the best makes of Irish Linens, together 
with special contracts made with the Wamsutta 
Mills, we are enabled to make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 


The Best Shirts in the World, 


MADE TO ORDER, 


Six for S6. 


We mean exactly what wé say; IT IS IM- 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE BETTER SHIRTS AT 
ANY PRICE; the bodies are made of Wamsutta 
Muslin with re-inforced fronts, the bosoms are 
2200, 8-ply all linen, the neck and wristbands 
of fine linen, extra double-stiteched yokes and 
facings on sleeves and back, the button-holes, 
&c., finished in the very best manner, and with 
the measures taken carefully, according to direc- 
tions given, 


A PERFECT FIT IS GUARANTEED, 
OR THE MONEY REFUNDED. 


Send for order blanks 
self-measurement. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th N. Y¥. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

P.S. .—W ‘hole sale Departinent second and third floors. 





and directions for 


Avenue and 19th St., 








vuR NEW P ACK ‘FOR 1882, 
50 ALL Chromo Cards, |Extra fine 
page a of Swiss Floral,Sca- 
View, Wreath, Landscape, Gold ‘and 
Silver Panel, Tied Motto, Butterfly, 
_4 Moonli¢ht,Summer and Winter Scenes, 
all in beautiful [1.0t gaudy] colors,with your name in fancy type, 
10e, Sample Book of 9O costly Styles for 1882 24e, 40 per cent 
paid to Ag’ts, or beautiful prizes given for clubs. Particulars with ev= 
ery order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn. 


Art Needlework and Painting. | 


Approved original designs for above purposes, by able 

artists, at reasonable prices. Send 3c. stamp for cata- 

logue and full particulars, BRAGDON & FENETTI, 
Union Square, New York City. 














Most Beautiful Advertising Cards ever seen, given 
© with a copy of None Such Baking Powder Recipe 
Book, for 2c. in stamps. (In using other baking pow- 
der with these recipes take 44 or 4 more powder than 
the recipe calls for.) Gro. C. HanForn, Syracuse, N.Y. 


] A WEEK. $12a day at homee asily made. C ostly 
Outfitfree. Address True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


C= COLLECTORS.—A handsome set of cards for 
three-cent stamp, A. G. Basser, Rochester, N 

















GEORGE KEYES SON & C0,, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


ADIES UNDERWE 


We are now offering very great inducements 
in FINE UNDERGARMENTS, and will be 


pleased to mail our 


lllustrated Catalogue 


ON APPLICATION. 





ALSO, A VERY LARGE LINE OF 


Infants’ and Children’s Garments, 
INCLUDING EVERYTHING FROM 
Lawn Caps to Misses’ Cloaks. 

As the season has been a short one, owing to 


prolonged cold weather, we guarantee great bar- 


gains in every department. 





The transfer of several 
hundred pieces of heavy 
rich Satin Surah, in black 
and colors, from the whele- 
sale warerooms to the ‘re- 
tail counters of Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY A CO., 
affords an opportunity to 
secure an all-silk fabric 
suitable for the hardest 
usage at the low price of 
$1.25 per yard, formerly 
sold at $2.00, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Lith St, 


Wwe should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 





Persons not desiring to buy will have the same | 


attention shown as would be purchasers. 
LE BOUTILLIER & CoO., 


3 3 U nion Squz ure, » New| xX or eo 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
No. 62 Cliff Street, New York, who will conduct it 
upon his own account and responsibility. 

HARPER & BROT HERS. 


Mme.GURNEY & co., 
6 E. 14th Street, N.Y. Box 3527. 
IMPORTERS OF LACE BRAIDS, ARRA- 
SENE, and “Young Ladies’ Journal” Paper Patlerns, 


BEATTY’S Oraans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 w up. 


Factory running day and night. Papers 
free. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


{STAMPING PATTERNS — M’f’g. 
7c irculars. 





Send for 
A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 


py LETTES, 4} Send seven 3-cent stamps for beau- 
tiful set of imported cards (cut 
out), gilt, 6 designs. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau L ert & Co.,Portiand, Maine, 








Per Week can be made in any locality. 
Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
fre. G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 25 cts., 


postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples: free JM. Mirren « Co.,Cleveland,O. 





15 Ber, per week to Age nts, male or female. Splen ndid 
hance. Address Garside & Co., 201 B’way, N 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


4. 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. 
Water W. Sxeat, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 12m0, Cloth, $1 25. 
Uniform with ‘*The Student's Series." 


IL. 

THE YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Being Part IL. of Hunting Adveutures on Land and 
Sea. By Tuomas W. Knox, Author of “The Young 
Nimrods in North America,” “ The Boy Travellers,” 
&c. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, Liluminated Cloth, 
$2 50. 








Ill. 

HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST: being pa Guide taronga 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Be ium, iol- 
land, Germany, Italy, E ypt Syria, y 
Switzerland, yrol, Ss 
way, Sweden, United St: en, and Canada. By W. 
Peusroke Ferumer, With Maps and Plans of Cit- 
ies. Twenty-first Year (1882). In Three Volumes. 
12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per volume, 
The volumes sold separately. 

Vou. 1.—Great Britain, Ireland, France 
Holl anh. 
. If. —Germany, Anstria, Italy, Sicily and 
M: alta, Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Tur- 
key, Greece. 
Vor. IL—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, United States, and Canada. 
lV. . 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS TIME. By 

lilustrated with 120 Drawin by Mm. 

Emile Bayard, Clerget, Fichel, Jules Ga irnier, Ger- 

vex, Giacomelli, Ch. Gosselin, Jean-Paul Laurens, 


1 key, Greece, 


Denmark, Nor- 





2, Belgium, 


ALFRED 







Lix, Olivier Merson, H. Meyer, Ed. Morin, Scott, 

Vovel, Zier, & und a great number of Drawings by 

Victor Hugo engraved by Meantie. Translated from 

the French by Even E. Frewer. Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 
Vv. 

BENTLEY. By R.C. Jess. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The Latest Volame issued in the “‘ English Men of 
Letters.” 

Vi. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF TIMON OF 


ATHENS. Edited, with Notes, by Winuiam J, 
Rourr, A.M., formerly Head Master of the High 
School, Cambridge, Mass Wit h Engravings. 16mo, 


Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 


Uniform with Kolfe’s Enalish Classics : The Mer- 








chant of Venice.—Julins Cesur.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIIL. — Richard U Richard I1f.—Mac- 
beth.—A Midsummer-Night’s Dream Henry VY. 
—As You Like It.—Hamlet.—Much Ado Abont 
Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth 
Night.—The Winter's Tale.—King John.—Henry 
IV. Part I.—Henry IV Part I Sing Lear.— 
The Taming of the Shrew All ’s Well that Ends 
Well. — Coriolanus. rhe Comedy » 3. 
Cymbeline Antony and ¢ 

Measure.—Merry by ves of W . 

bour *s Lost.—T we sntlemen of 

of Athens Go | Se t 

Select Poems. lém h, I 

per volume; Pa; 





THOMAS CARLYLE 
Years of his : fe, 
Frour ‘DE, M.A., 

rl 


A History of the First Forty 
1795-1835. By James Antuony 
editor of ** Reminiscences by Thom- 

Ww th Portraits and Ilustrations. 

, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 2 vols., 4to, Paper, 
15 cents oth. 





Vill. 
LAW OF STOCK-BROKERS AND STOCK-EX- 
CHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock- 
Brokers and Stock- Exchanges. By Joun R. Dos 


Passos, of the New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, 
Law Sheep, $7 50. 
IX. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND —— Kano es TO 18€0. By Cuaries Duke 
Yoner, M.A. gins Professor of Modern History, 
Queen s ( Jolley haa Belfast. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PLAIN-SPEAKING. 


fax, Gentleman.” 
15 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sy the Anthor of “John Hali- 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 4to, Paper, 











Marion Fay. By Anruony Tro.uorr. 


Illustrated. 
20 cents. 


| Mount Royal. By M. E. Branpon. 15 cents, 


and Other 


Stories. By Antony Trotitorr. 10 cents. 


| 

Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices, 
da 

| The Queen of Bohemia. By Joseru Harton. 15 cts. 


Doctor L’Estrange. By Annerre Lysrer. 20 cents. 


Dorothy’s Venture. By Mary Croit Hay. 15 cents. 


For Cash Only. By James Payn. 20 cents. 


Exchange No Robbery. By M. Beruam-Epwarps, 
15 cents. 


The Fixed Period. By Anruony Tro.iorx. 15 cents. 


Prudence. By Mrs. Joun Litim. Illustrated. 90 cts, 


Till Death Us Do Part. 


By Mrs. Joun Kent Srenper. 
20 cents. 


Tom Brown’s School Days. Illustrated. 10 cents. 


Beggar My Neighbor. By E. D.Grraxp. 20 cents, 


Love the Debt. By Bast. 20 cents. 
and Other Stories. 
15 cents. 


Among the Ruins, By Many 
Crou. Hay. 


One May Day. By Miss Grant. 


20 cents. 


A Heart’s Problem. By Cuanrtes Ginuon. 10 centa, 


6@” Harrer & Buorucns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 


United States, on receipt of the price, 


2 Harper's Caratouur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stampa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
OPIUM and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured 
in all parts Dr. Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


ae) Chromo, Motto, Hand & Bouquet Cards, with name, We, 
Sample ,25c. Franklin Prtg.Co., New Havea,Ct 
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NATURAL 
“Lasten, Auntie! Wuat’s THat?” 
“It's THE CUCKOO, DARLING. 
“On ves! Tue Cuckoo's THAT HORRID 


HISTORY. 


“7 
FACETLZ. 

“Parrurut, Roonry,” the servant of Mr. McDonogh, an emi- 
nent Dublin barrister, who died recently, was almost as well 
known as was his master. During a long vacation Mr. McDon- 
ogh, who was a great dandy, and very vain of his personal ap- 
pearance, promenaded daily on the Parade at Brighton, umbrella 
expanded to keep off the sun'serays, the faithful Rooney follow- 
ing at.a respectful distance in his wake. Poor Rooney at length 
grew tired of the promenading, and taxed his wits to get a holi- 
day. Opportunity eve long arose. His master inquired what the 
people said of him; were they not struck by his distingué ap- 
pearance, etc, Rooney scratched his head, and answered, “* Och, 








sure, your Honor might be vexed if I tould.” 
“Not at all. I command you to tell me,” said the lordly 
Frank. 


“Well, sir,” said Rooney, with pretended diffidence, “ when 
they see me following your Honor, they say that you are a luna- 
tic, and I’m your keeper.” 

“Rooney,” said Mr. McDonogh, in awful accents, “I must go 
without you in future.” 

A philosopher observes that there are two periods of life when 
a man looks to see if his hair is coming out—at twenty, when he 
inspects his upper lip; at forty, when he inspects the top of his 
head, 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the man with the heaviest 
gold watch chain usually has a silver watch at the end of it. 





—— 
Tue Crosr or Day—The dusky mantle of the night. 
- 








A story is told of Louis XIII. of France which bas doubtless 
heen made to serve many a purpose apart from the simple narra- 
tive of fact. In the earlier part of his reign a comedy was per- 
formed at the leading theatre of Paris which contained several 
sharp and severe hits upon the legal profession. The king heard 
of the play, and his curiosity was aroused, and on the first favor- 
able opportunity he attended. In one of the acts of the comedy 
one of the leading players, habited in the long robe of a lawyer, 
was stationed among the spectators, and at one of the ludicrous 
points of the play it became his province to break in upon the 
Stage dialogue, and to denounce the speakers with indignant 
grandiloquence. Of course, in the sequel, the langh is to be 
turned upon this seeming intruder; but Louis did not see the 
fun of the thing. Deeming the interloper to be really a coun- 
sellor who had dared thus to show disrespect to his royal pfte- 
sence, he arose in his place and loudly commanded silence; and 
then he turned to the man whom he would accuse of having 
broken the peace, and had commenced severely to berate him for 
his unseemly interruption of the play, when one of his attendants, 
who was in the secret, pulled him by the sleeve, and whispered 
into his ear an explanation of the truth. Lonis was fend of a 
joy and he not only laughed heartily at his ludicrous mistake, 
vut he insisted upon supping with the chief actors after the play 
was finished. 


Don’t you Know THE Cuckoo?” 
31RD THAT DOESN'T LAY ITS OWN EGGs.” 


THE DANCING MAN OF 
**A—sorry I CAN'T Give you A Danoe just yet, Miss Fitzjongs. 
Is, IF YOU MAY stop LONG ENOUGH, YoU KNow!” 

















THOUGHTFUL CONSIDERATION. 


IsABEL IRENE. “PLEASE SHUT YOUR EvEs FOR A MOMENT, MAMMA.” 

Mamma, * Wuy?” 

ISABEL IRENE. “You sAip YOU NEVER WANTED TO SEE ME TAKE ANY SUGAR, 
AND I AM GOING TO TAKE A PIECE Now.” 


It is all very well to admire a pretty girl in a seal-skin sacque; but when one of these 
charmingly attired and attractive-looking demoiselles is heard to blurt out, as was heard 
in a famous terra-cotta establishment the other day, ‘‘ Ob, ma, ain’t them terra-firma orna- 
ments just lovely ?” one’s faith is shattered. 


THE PERIOD. 


MIGHT PERHAPS MANAGE ONE FOR YOU LATER ON; THAT 


A Buffalo paper tells of a lover who began to propose to his 
girl just as his horse started to ran with the sleigh. Being de- 
termined to have it over, he got the question out at the moment 
the sleigh struck a mile post. The girl was thrown high into the 
air, but as she came down she uttered a firm “ Yes, Charlie,” and 


then fainted. SiR Se 


It is curious that a tunnel between Calais and Dover was an 
engineering dream of the last century. In Sir John Sinclair's 
correspondence is given an account of a journey he made from 
London to Paris in 1789, in eogreny with the elder Montgolfier, 
when upon arriving at Dover they discussed the pros and cons 
of asubmarine tunnel, They proposed to ventilate it by barrels 
of compressed air Jet out in its centre. A recent suggestion, 
curiously enough, was also made at that time: 


** And if the French should come—a rare oh!— 
We'll drown ’em as the Jews did Pharaoh.” 


“The Bubbles of 1825” alludes to the same “ happy dispatch”— 


“A tunnel underneath the sea from Calais straight to Dover, sir, 
With sluices made to drown the French, if ever they come 


over, sir.” 


“*Mean!” she cried. ‘My husband is the meanest wretch in 
the world. Hewon’'t give me the least excuse for complaining.” 
ameandbpcalatins 

There is a difference in engagements; for in a naval engage- 
ment the fighting takes place at once, but in matrimony the 
fighting occurs some time after the engagement. 

countess 


“You have a distinguished company,” remarked old MacShod- 
deigh, who was the first to make his appearance at a select sup- 
per given by his city friend. 

“ Distinguished! The deuce!” said the host. “They are the 
waiters. Very few of the guests have arrived.” 

oammeehidbiamiatietd 


A lawyer in one of the Western courts lately threw a cane at 
another's head. The Court required him to apologize to it. He 
did so, and added, ‘‘ While I am about it, I may as well apologize 
beforehand for throwing another cane at him the first chance I 
get.” 

“ Charles, dear, now we are married, you know we should have 


no secrets. So do, like a love, hand me the bottle of hair-dye; 
you will find it in my dressing-case.” 


—_——~_— 

A French lady recently died at the advanced age of ninety. 
Her will contained this provision: ‘‘I leave to my physician, 
whose enlightened care and wise prescriptions have made me 
live so long, all that is contained in the old oaken chest in my 
boudoir. he key of the chest will be found under the mattress 
of my bed.” The heirs were much disturbed, for they foresaw a 
material diminution of their share of the noe gag The fortu- 
nate and expectant physician at length ved. The notary de- 
livered to him the cor of the chest. It was opened, and found 
to contain solely all the drugs and potions, stili intact, which the 
worthy physician had given his patient for twenty years back. 





Weal. 
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MISS GREEN (interrupting the Doctor, sarcastically). “*Wei., 1 pox'tT KNOW ABOUT THAT.” 
Tae DOCTOR (rather tartly). “ Vert, Miss, yoT You DON’T KNOW VOULD FILL VoLUMEs.” 


“Loox out par, Cuite! Want 


TO KILL BOF'N Us, 4N’ DEN Git HunGep Fer Murper?” 








